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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


F the Government prefers to “ take it hanging on,” the 
pendent attitude invites the blows of the enemy no less 
than the recumbent so much deprecated by their “great 
Tenure of | SUPporter” ; when both hands are occupied 
office in clinging, there is nothing but the heels left 
either for defence or attack. But let not 
liberals suppose that when the adversary has at last 
descended to earth he will not again be formidable. 
When the liberals are on the defensive against two such 
thongmen as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, what will 
be their method of self-defence in office? To preserve 
office by the only legitimate means, that is by retaining the 
favour of the people, will be to the next liberal government 
a public duty of the first importance,—for if the Conservatives 
can return to power within the next few years, we can 
scarcely hope to escape Protection. For this end, negative 
virtues on the part of the liberals will not serve their turn 
either with the ordinary man or with the democrat. Take 
first the case of the plain man. He is thoroughly disgusted, 
partly no doubt with Protection, but still more with Con- 
servatism, that is with government in the interest of the 
upper classes, of the great vested interests, and of the sort of 
people who won’t have trams along the Embankment because 
they want to motor there themselves. He wants that kind 
of thing stopped, and if the Liberals will not give him a lead, 
now that he is ready for a run, he will never believe in them 
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again. 

and the upper ten in order, from time to time. Let us not 
suppose, because the plain man would not back the Home 
Rule Bill against the Lords, that he will refuse three years 
hence to back a strong liberal and social programme against 
legislators whose type, Lord Halsbury, even ‘ Punch’ now 
satirizes as the “‘ Lord High Obstructionist.” We need not, 


on this occasion, show the slightest weakness in dealing 
with the Lords. 


But the plain man is not merely tired, for awhile, of 
Conservatism ; he is still more disgusted with ineptitude, 

Stee. and demands a display of power and purpose. 
new Lhe old Salisbury Cabinet, including half the 
great politicians of a nation politically great, 
men chosen out by the threshing process of the Home 
Rule controversy, that old cabinet is, to all intents and 
purposes, as far away as the Cabinets of Grey or Peel. It 
has been succeeded by Mr. Balfour and a group of his 
friends, selected (in the absence of any distinguishing talent 
for administration or debate) by mysterious social and per- 
sonal affinities. The plain man wants the old sort of 
government, of the Salisbury or Gladstone type,—men 
chosen for service and for talent, united to carry out a 
policy on which they are agreed. Can the Liberals give 
him this again? And if this is at all a true diagnosis 
of the feeling of the ordinary man, the same thing is 
still more true of the radical, the labour man and the 
social reformer, except that they have an enthusiastic 
determination to insist upon the kind of legislation to 
which the Liberal Leaders are more or less committed. 
Now the fortunate part of this situation is that legisla- 
tion of this kind,—public control of the schools paid for 
by the public, a Trades Dispute Bill, a Drink Bill, Land 
Reform in the country and Land Rating in the towns, a 
commencement of Devolution for Ireland, Registration and 
Electoral Reform, are none of them so strongly opposed by 
a large section of the average community, as was the Home 
Rule Bill. Safety, therefore, now lies in the forward policy. 
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The danger of the next Parliament will be, not that the 
Liberals will disgust moderate men with their very moderate 
programme, but that they will alienate labour in town and 
country by doing nothing to fulfil rather vague promises, 
just as they disappointed the highly raised expectations of 
the Agricultural Labourer by doing nothing for him after 
1885. What Liberal Leaders need is clearly thought out 
. schemes on the various subjects where they are expected 
and have promised to amend crying grievances. 


While our home politics grow daily more bitter under 
the aggravation of an “impossible” situation that has 
now lasted two years and of which the end 
is still far off, the union of the whole 
country to welcome our renewed friendship 
with France is a grateful and a wholesome medicine. It is 
something to feel that we have a foreign policy common to 
both parties,—a policy at once of peace with all, and of 
particular friendship with the liberal powers of whom Japan 
(by contrast at least) is the representative in the Far East, 
France on the continent, and the United States in the 
West. Things have improved since Lord Salisbury refused 
to allow English representatives to attend the centenary 
celebrations of the French Revolution. Last month we 
played the Marseillaise at the doors of St. Stephen’s Hall, 
the site of the old House of Commons,—with the statue 
of Burke for audience. Though secured by practical 
interests, there is an ideal side to this renewed friendship of 
France and England, which rejoices keenly those English- 
men who have always loved France, and have watched with 
the deepest sympathy, anxiety, and enthusiasm the slow 
struggle of thirty years by which she has recovered her 
leading place in the peaceful family of civilized and intellec- 
tual nations, by which she has emerged victorious from her 
struggle with clericalism, royalism and chauvinism, and has 
(hardest struggle of all) conquered by her inveterate brain 
her own pride and desire of revenge, so that now she leads 
ahead towards the new field of honour where peace is the 
prize to be held, and the plot is laid not for the death of her 
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neighbours but for the life of her people, the wealth of her 
poor. If any discordant note of hatred to Germany, of 
defiance or of war fever had sounded at Portsmouth or in 
Westminster Hall, all these feelings would have been jarred. 
But there was no such matter. ‘“ There have been,” said 
Mr. Balfour, “ times when the idea of national friendship, 
except for the purpose of annoying some third party, hardly 
came within the view of the practical politician. But glad 
I am to think that those days are far gone.” (And gone we 
believe they are so long as Mr. Balfour and not Mr. 
Chamberlain guides our affairs.) It was a great peace 
demonstration, as well as a great demonstration in favour of 
France. Nor is this a paradox, for under its present liberal 
rulers the Republic—is Peace. 


The practical success of the Vacation School experiment at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, and the approval extended 
towards it alike by the conservative Minister 
for Education and the progressive L.C.C., 
shows that we are at the beginning of what 
may prove a great evolution in our national education, and 
in the character of our city dwellers. ‘The new principle is 
that the machinery of primary edugation, or something 
analogous to it, may be applied to play time as well as to 
the time of “work” in the technical sense. This new 
principle is indeed far-reaching ; it may be long before it is 
universally carried out to all its logical consequences, but it 
will not be long before it takes an important part in our 
national life. The principle and the practice as illustrated 
at the Passmore Edwards settlement appeal equally to both 
parties, though probably Progressives will lead the way in 
their efforts to get the movement supported by the public 
bodies and at the public expense, without which it can never 
touch more than a fringe of the population. If the town 
child is to develop into a healthy and efficient citizen, or if 
(as others prefer to phrase it) an imperial race is to be 
reared in the slums, the children cannot be turned out loose 
on to the streets to play between the cart wheels and the 
kerb stone, as the country child is turned out into the 
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hedge or the hay field. Certainly the children take this 
point of view. Their intense eagerness to come to the 
Vacation School is at once pathetic and hopeful. Wood- 
work, drawing, nature-study, clay-modelling, painting, 
cricket, digging, swimming, organized games, dancing, 
musical drill, picture and map puzzles, reading, needle- 
work, caning chairs, cooking, giving tea parties : these, it 
would seem, children prefer to rolling in the dirt, pilfering 
from barrows, or being locked up at home lest they should 
be contaminated by the street. 


As to the history and finance of the Vacation School 
movement, it was in 1893 that the “ New York Association 
for improving the condition of the poor” 
first established holiday schools in the public 
school buildings of some of the poorest and 
most crowded quarters of New York. The length of the 
summer vacation in New. York—some ten weeks—made 
the condition of the children excluded from the schools 
during that time, a pressing public question. Ordinary 
school work and discipline is impossible during the great 
heat of the New York summer; but as between ordinar 
school and the streets could not some third course be found ? 
So a few “play schools,” lasting about five weeks, came 
into being, based on hand-work, on organized games, on 
kindergarten occupation, cookery, needlework, and so forth. 
The success of these schools in the five following years was 
so great that in 1898 the Board of Education of New York 
set aside 10,000 dollars for the salaries of teachers in Vacation 
Schools. Since then the work has passed entirely into the 
hands of the public authority ; it has excited a warm and 
increasing public interest ; it has spread to all the larger towns ; 
and last year there were 83,000 children in the Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds of New York alone. These 
schools, says Mr. Jephson, in one of the reports of the 
Mosely Commission, ‘‘ are taming and humanizing a section 
of the population which is hard to reach or influence” ; and 
the light they have thrown and are throwing on the 
perennial problem of education is remarkable. Their cost 
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in New York is about 35. 5d. per child per week, which 
seems unnecessarily high. The cost of the Passthore 
Edwards Settlement school is about 15s. 4d. per head ; and 
in 1903 the Bishop of Hereford organized a Vacation 
School at Hereford for three weeks at a cost of 8d. per 
week per child. But the Hereford school was only open 
eight or ten hours a week, whereas the settlement school 
is open twenty-five hours a week—five hours a day in two 
sessions, each session attended by 500 children. 


The real cost lies in the teaching. A large school of 
restless town children cannot be run efficiently with less than 
one teacher to 50 scholars on the roll ; and 
A Practical 4+ this ratio the strain on the teachers is 
Proposal for 
the LCC. often too great. But we may hope that 
various ways out of the difficulty of expense 
may be found. The London County Council has always a 
large number of teachers at command in the autumn, when 
fresh appointments are made from the training colleges, to 
meet the needs of the coming scholastic year. Not all these 
teachers are immediately wanted ; a great many remain for 
a time “on supply.” Why, it is asked, not allow a certain 
number of teachers to volunteer for Vacation School 
work, replacing them for a time when they go for their 
holidays in September by the teachers “on supply?” Ifa 
certain number of teachers could be lent in this way by the 
public authority, in addition to buildings, manual training 
equipment, etc., a voluntary association might with great 
advantage for a year or two supply other teachers drawn 
from the secondary and kindergarten training colleges,—joint 
management and that spirit of experiment and enthusiasm 
which is so valuable in such a movement. But that 
ultimately provision for the playtime of the nation’s 
children, whether in holidays or during the school terms, 
should become a national affair, is one of those ideas 
which once started tend of their own virtue to realize 
themselves. 
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We are glad to note that the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill, which, when we last went to press, was understood to 
Th have been dropped, has been brought forward 
e Unemployed , P 

Workmen Bill 28212, and passed. It is good that even a small 
start should have been made. But the Act 

as it now stands is far from being really satisfactory. It has 
aroused very considerable hopes which are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Very little advance can be made next year 
on the work done by the London Unemployed Fund during 
the past winter. The meagre sum which the new bodies 
are empowered to raise from the rates may only be spent 
on establishment charges, emigration or removal, and the 
acquisition of land. The main part of the expense which 
is required—the grants in aid of municipal and other bodies, 
the inauguration of useful public works, the equipment and 
maintenance of farm or labour colonies of various grades— 
all this will depend as heretofore on the ebb and flow of 
spasmodic charity. What this means may be seen from the 
experience of the work at Hadleigh last winter, where 
“the works were closed gradually during the first three 
weeks in March, the amount allocated to this work, £3,000, 
being then exhausted.” The use which will be made of the 
Act depends chiefly on the spirit in which it is administered. 
The powers given to the Local Government Board are very 
wide. It can regulate, for example, the all-important ques- 
tion of the conditions under which applications may be 
entertained and work provided. But we greatly fear that 
there is already every sign of a particularly large number 
of unemployed this winter, and that the provisions of the 
amended Act will be unable to affect their situation. 


Two very interesting Reports have been published 
during the last month—the Report of the Royal Commission 
London Traftic °! London Traffic and the Report of the 
Commission 0Yal Commission on the Supply of Food 
and Raw Material in time of war. The 

first provides us with an object lesson in the dependence 
of great social and municipal reforms upon sound finance. 
Clearly the expenditure suggested by the Commissioners, 
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the street widenings, the tram extensions, the new bridges, 
the two magnificent avenues to be driven from east to west 
and north to south through the centre of London would be 
in the highest and best sense of the word reproductive. 
The expenditure required would be far less than the sums 
taken from London by this Government to pay for the 
expenses of the Boer war. But in view of the burdens of 
rates and taxes and of the low state of credit, the Com- 
missioners cannot recommend that any heroic measures 
should be taken at present. Nor in the present Parliament 
do we see any prospect that the most pressing needs of 
London and of other large towns can be supplied. Even a 
small but most urgent extension of London tramways has 
been blocked and prevented by a Committee of the House 
of Lords at the suggestion of a member of the Government, 
and our only consolation for this misfortune is that it seems 
to have made an impression upon London political apathy. 
The idea that London can safely entrust national interests 
to reactionaries so long as its municipal politics are managed 
by progressives has been destroyed by the bitter experience 
of ten years. At every important turn of policy London 
has seen its municipal representatives thwarted and humili- 
ated by its members of parliament. 


The Commission on Food Supply in time of war has 
received much valuable information from the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade and the Board of Agri- 
culture. The Admiralty report that under 
no circumstances can a blockade of British 
ports be regarded as feasible ; and consequently no serious 
interruption could take place in the importation under 
neutral flags of non-contraband articles such as food and 
raw material not destined for the supply of the army 
and navy. Secondly the Admiralty as well as the leading 
shipowners are strongly of opinion that even under 
the present custom, or law, of nations (which allows one 
belligerent to seize the private property of the other at sea 
tho’ not by land) there is no likelihood that the trade of the 
British Mercantile Marine would be brought to a standstill. 
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+ A rise of twenty or thirty per cent. in food prices, more 
than half of which would take place in all countries, might 
be expected perhaps if we were unfortunately engaged in 
war with a naval power; but the moment the market 
price of wheat in England rose much higher than elsewhere 
there would be immense competition among neutrals to 
supply us ; and even if our enemies were both willing and 
able to break the law, neutral nations would take care that 
their cargoes of food were not interfered with. Perhaps 
the most important paragraph in the Report is that drawing 
attention to the proposal which the President of the United 
States will lay before the coming Conference on inter- 
national law—namely “to incorporate into the permanent 
law of civilised nations the principle of the exemption of 
all private property at sea, not contraband of war, from 
capture or destruction by belligerents.” This simple, 
straightforward and equitable proposal would bring the 
practice of warfare by sea into conformity with the more 
civilised principles already accepted for so long by armies 
in the field. 


The financial history of the Session is extremely unsatis- 
factory so far as the action of the Government is concerned. 
The savings effected in the Navy Estimates 
were largely neutralised by further extrava- 
gances at the War Office in spite of the 
definite pledges made last year by Mr. Arnold Forster. We 
may well feel anxiety when, without any social or reproduc- 
tive expenditure, the outlay of our Government in a year of 
peace is so enormous that it necessitates a shilling Income 
Tax and the maintenance of several very objectionable taxes 
on consumption which were imposed to meet the costs of 
the war. Not less disquieting than the magnitude of its 
expenditure is the unsoundness of the Government’s debt 
finance. During the war the Government suspended the 
Sinking Fund; but when the war loans were negotiated 
the City was given to understand that immediately on the 
return of peace the Sinking Fund would be restored and 
the paying off of debt resumed. This promise was ee 
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in the. letter by Mr. Ritchie, who “ restored” the Sinking 
Fund ; but as a matter of fact no debt has been paid off 
since the war, because even more money has been borrowed 
for naval and military works and other items of extra- 
ordinary expenditure than has been paid off by means of the 
Sinking Fund. Nor of course has a penny of the thirty 
millions promised to Mr. Chamberlain been recovered from 
the Rand. No wonder that profound dissatisfaction exists 
in the City and in commercial circles, where the depressing 
effect of the Government's financial policy is severely felt. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech 
made a great flourish about adding a million to the Sinking 
Fund, and so excused himself from making any reduction in 
the Income Tax. But since then he has announced that no 
less than nine millions is to be borrowed this year for pur- 
poses of ‘“‘ Works,” and a Naval Works Loans Bill has been 
introduced which alone involves an expenditure of seven 
millions sterling out of loans to be raised during this and 
the ensuing year. It is hard to see by what right a mori- 
bund and discredited Government can thus take upon itself 
to dictate a continuance of this rotten policy to its successors. 
If naval or military forts are necessary let them be placed in 
a straightforward way on the Estimates. 


There can be no question that the present low state of 
public credit is directly due to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and as the subject is deservedly attract- 
we Ge ing so much attention we venture to set out 

ment and ° ° 

Public Credit tP¢ logical connection between the state of 
credit and Unionist finance in a short series 
of propositions. 

1. By the late war and by borrowing for works 
£160,000,000 were added to the National Debt, and the 
price of 2} per cent. Consols fell from 110 in 1898 to gt in 
November 1901—the lowest point touched during the war. 

2. After the peace there was a general expectation of a 
return to peace expenditure and of the restoration of an 
effective Sinking Fund. Consols rose to 97. But last year 
they dropped to 85 ; now they are at go. 
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3. As the amount of capital raised for the promotion of 
companies and for municipal undertaking has been less 
since the war than before it, the great depreciation of 
British Credit from 110 to go since 1898 and from g7 to 
go since the summer of 1902 cannot be due to these causes, 
and must therefore be ascribed in the main to Government 
borrowing and to the failure of the Sinking Fund. Since 
the war no debt has been paid off out of revenue. The 
Sinking Fund has been absolutely inoperative, though 
nominally and legally existent. 

4. As most first-class securities both at home and in our 
colonies and dependencies move in sympathy with Consols, 
the general and very serious depreciation of stocks that has 
taken place in the period under review must be ascribed to 
the immense increase of debt both for war and for works, 
and since the war to the absence of a real Sinking Fund— 
this again being due to the unsound system of finance which 
expends many millions every year out of borrowed money 
upon naval and military works. 

It is interesting to notice that the failure of the Irish 
Land Act is entirely due to the low price of Consols, and it 
was on this question that the Government experienced its 
defeat in the House of Commons. 


The event of the theatrical season has been the sudden 
towering of Mr. Shaw’s reputation and the rise of his inter- 
reter’s, Mr. Barker. Society has discovered 

ae and acclaimed Bernard Shaw! Whether 
he likes it or not, it is there that he will 

find the most whole-hearted and ungrudging admiration, 
unmixed with misgivings as to the drift of his meaning. 
They have hailed him, and they always have a quick 
instinct for a friend even when disguised under revolutionary 
opinions. He has laughed at their enemies—the surest 
test ; at the enthusiastic radical Broadbent, in ‘fohn Bulls 
Other Island, with his mouth full of catch-words and 
his head of inconsistencies and vague ideas; and in all 
his plays at sentiment, aspirations, and reverence for human 


nature,—the most dangerous enemies to gay stoicism and 
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indifference. In short his work just supplies that backing 
to conscious and unconscious cynicism, indulgent or insolent, 
which keeps things as they are. Nobody is afraid of the 
man who recommends the Impossible. The Revolutionist’s 
Handbook, at the end of Man and Superman, can be enjoyed 
as wit. It is only the man who pushes for an improvement 
within reach, who is disliked, because he alone is dangerous. 
With regard to the performance of the three plays, in the 
first place we hazard the verdict that ‘fohn Bull’s Other 
Island was the best acted piece that has been played on 
the English stage for many years. London has discovered 
in Mr. Barker a new actor of intellect and easy talent. He 
is not a sufficiently formidable figure to play Tanner, as he 
might be played; but as the dentist in You Never Can Tell 
and as the mad priest in ‘fohn Bu// his acting was first-rate. 
It says a great deal for Mr. Shaw’s power that the minor 
characters in all his plays are always admirably performed. 
The words seem at once to suggest to the actor the char- 
acter he is playing. These plays have been criticised on the 
score of being a series of scenes and having no plots; but 
the objection is pedantic, seeing that no plays are followed 
by the audience with more curiosity in what is to come 
next, or leave them more interested at the close. 
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THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN FRANCE 


MERE superficial consideration of the numerous 

disputes between the French Government and the 
Catholic Church, which originated and developed during 
the official term of the last Cabinet, might lead many readers 
to regard them simply as accidental occurrences, examples 
of which, similar in nature, might readily be found in past 
history. This opinion, in fact, is quite prevalent in certain 
political or religious circles, and the Catholic press, by all 
the means in its power, has exerted itself to the utmost to 
give belief to it, for the purpose, not alone of robbing these 
disputes of their inherent importance, but likewise of paving 
the way for burdening the French Government with the 
responsibility for the grave consequences which could not 
fail to result. 

Those who control the powers of the Church consider 
it beneficial to the interest of their cause to represent the 
original motives of the dissension as having been of the most 
paltry character, and as purely arbitrary acts of a short- 
sighted administration, open to all the suggestions of the 
most heinous passions. Those among them who are free 
from illusions in regard to the fragility of such a reasoning, 
have pretended to find in a watchword derived from Free- 
masonry the secret of the ceaseless ardour displayed by the 
last Cabinet to reclaim the rights of the sovereignty of the 
Nation from the pretensions of the Catholic Church. 

Surely, no one will wonder that Freemasonry has most 
heartily applauded the position taken in this matter by the 
French Government. Freemasonry, in France as well as 
in other countries, has at all times taken the position of a 
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determined adversary of the theocratic doctrine. Founded 
on absolute freedom of thought, and consequently vilified 
by the Catholic world as an opponent to its interests, Free- 
masonry would have acted in bad grace, indeed, if it had 
ranged itself on the side of a religious community proscribing 
such freedom in obedience to an infallible authority. It is, 
therefore, self-evident that it must have looked with the 
greatest favour on any measure serving for the repression of 
the inroads made by that authority in political and social 
life. 

This favour, however, is far removed from the orders 
attributed to the fraternity. Freemasonry was neither in a 
position to intimate such orders, nor would the Government 
have considered it honourable to submit to such intimation. 
It is a signal honour for Freemasonry that its adversaries 
should consider it as symbolic of freedom of thought. Such 
freedom, however, is not the inherent attribute of any asso- 
ciation, be it the Masonic fraternity, the League for the 
Rights of Men, or the different groups of Freethinkers. 
The same inherent right to it is vested in all individuals, as 
well as in aggregations of individuals regulating their conduct 
by the principle of the independence of human reason, of 
its absolute right to pronounce its opinions on all questions 
solely in accordance with its own conceptions or intuition, 
and, consequently, to relegate to the field of supposition all 
creeds pretended to be founded on revelations. 

The Republic realises this conception for the whole of 
Society, and thus becomes the especial realm of freedom ! 
This means that its institutions are incompatible with any 
system of government that would grant to religious authority 
any part in the management of public affairs. For this 
reason we must turn back to the birth of the Republic 
to find the beginning of the strife between the Civil and 
Religious powers. The separation of Church and State has 
for thirty-five years past formed a part of the platform of 
the Republican party, as one of its essential sections. There 
is not a Republican by conviction, whether he be a Free- 
mason or not, who has failed to recognise it as a necessary 
reform, the institution of which he was bound to desire, to 
prepare, and to promote by active means. 
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Two motives, equally powerful, the one founded on 
theoretical, the other on practical conceptions, imposed on 
all Republicans the duty I have set forth. 

I have stated that the Republic is the government of 
human reason. It becomes, therefore, impossible to admit 
that such a government would limit its own sovereignty by 
creating another domain by its side, not subject to its control. 
It becomes impossible to admit that it might speak, or 
authorise its organs to speak, in the name of any authority 
but that of reason. Neither can it be admitted that it would 
officially organise a body of functionaries, whose duty it 
would be to commend and to spread speculative or practical 
doctrines not exclusively founded on reason. 

This essential irreconcilability existing between the 
Republic and the Churches cannot be dismissed as doubtful 
by any one acting in good faith, provided pains are taken to 
give the subject sufficient consideration. It would be poor 
reason to state, for the purpose of contesting it, that the 
Republic is not under obligations to bear the burden of the 
teachings originating with the religious functionaries in its 
pay. The fact that the Government pays them for spreading 
these teachings makes it responsible for the teachings them- 
selves. Who will deny, moreover, the enormous difference 
which, in public opinion, separates the men invested for a 
stated purpose with official functions, from those who as 
simple citizens privately perform the same task in their own 
name? We will not deny that both classes are appreciated 
at their true value by the elect of society and by the most 
intelligent among their audience, but this consideration does 
not alter the fact that a special authority attaches to the 
clerical representatives of the State, simply because they are 
officials, and that this authority places them above the 
ordinary level and instils those who listen to them with 
confidence in their words. The Republic could therefore 
not lend its aid to organisations of this kind, without partly 
ceasing to be what it is, the realm of freedom of thought, 
the stronghold of free investigation. The Republican a 
started out from this course of reasoning, which justifies it 
in aspiring for thirty-five years past to the separation of 
Church and State. 
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When, in relation to this subject, I call the attention of 
my readers to the fact that the monarchical systems, being 
authoritative systems, are guided by diametrically opposite 
considerations, I shall thereby have explained the irreducible 
opposition of their adherents to sucha separation. Leaving 
aside the natural affinities, both in regard to principles and 
institutions, there remains an evident conformity of interests 
between the monarchies and the Catholic Church. Grounds 
for quarrels are therefore carefully avoided by both sides. 

The objection may be raised that the First Empire did 
not refrain from doing violence to the Catholic clergy and 
its chief. However, besides the fact that it treated all other 
Governments with equal brutality, the ceaseless attention 
it gave to drawing from the Concordat all the benefits 
resulting from the obligations imposed on the Church, more 
than abundantly proves the infinite value it attached to the 
establishment of an official Church. Under its successors, 
the differences with Rome may be easily counted. In fact, 
such differences have been exceptional during the fifty-five 
years which have elapsed since the Restoration until the 
inauguration of the present Republic. 

With the advent of the Republic the scene changed, 
and the relations of the two powers were at once modified. 
The legal compact which bound them together by defining 
their reciprocal action, at once became invalid through the 
deliberate purpose of the Church on all occasions to deny 
and to weaken such rights of the State as had originally 
been recognised. The various Cabinets which have succes- 
sively been in power, have complained in vain of the 
provoking attitude of the Church. They have been unable 
to prevent the violations of the Concordat, and these viola- 
tions have been multiplied with increasing audacity, as the 
republican legislation gradually became more impreg- 
nated with the essential principles of a Government of 
freedom. 

To the theoretical motive for the separation of Church 
and State, which was founded on the spirit inherent in a 
republican constitution, there has since been added the 
practical motive derived from experience which, in observ- 
ant minds, left no room for illusion in regard to the import- 
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ance of the Concordat in fulfilling its purpose. The partisans 
of the Concordat who on all occasions extol the con- 
ciliatory qualities of the system, would find great difficulty 
in citing one single period of our history, when that 
conciliatory spirit has performed the marvels attributed to 
it. ‘The whole past, whether it be that of the Monarchical 
or Republican Governments, rises up in refutation of these 
allegations. Monarchical Governments have obtained con- 
ciliation only at the cost of relinquishing the rights of their 
civil power and of the humiliating resignation of the State 
to the supremacy of the clerical forces. The First Empire 
was an exception, but it seems scarcely credible that the 
adherents of the Concordat will invoke it in favour of their 
argument, so long as the recollection of Savona and of 
Fontainebleau shall not have been obliterated from the 
memory of man. 

The Concordat, thus treated by the First Empire, has 
had its revenge under the Restoration and under the 
Governments which succeeded it. But let no one proclaim 
it as having inaugurated social peace in the country. The 
peace that was made meant predomination on the one hand, 
and submission on the other. The moment a Republican 
Government was convened, and refused to accept a situation 
of that character, war between the two powers broke loose, 
a war which as we have already indicated, resulted from the 
most explicit terms, from the most formal provisions of 
the compact of the Concordat. To believe that the spirit 
of the Concordat has been infringed by our Government 
is merely self-deception, while the contention that the pro- 
visions of the Concordat have been scrupulously respected 
by the Catholic Church, is a deliberate deception of the 
public. 

The spirit of the Concordat, leaving the personal views 
which guided the minds of its authors out of the question, 
intended the establishment of two powers, both equally 
legitimate, equally necessary, and each having its proper 
domain, its particular sphere of action, while the letter of the 
Concordat was meant clearly to fix the limits of each domain, 
and thus to remove from the sphere of action all causes 
for misunderstanding and dissent. The moment the State 
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decided to enter into negotiations with the Catholic Church, 
it implicitly recognised the latter as a power relatively 
independent of itself, and therefore deemed co-operation 
necessary for its labours in the field of social progress, A 
Monarchical Government could submit to such a conception 
without acting in opposition to its principles, and would, on 
the contrary, strengthen these principles by a co-operation 
which, in fact, was of still greater interest to itself than to 
society. A Republican Government, however, could not 
do so without denying the fundamental principles of its 
constitution. The Republic remains merely a word, void 
of meaning, unless it stands for the sovereignty of the 
Nation. But when we speak of the Nation’s sovereignty 
we must necessarily put aside all suppositions in regard to 
any authority whatever dealing with it on a footing of 
equality, dictating terms to it, and accepting them by 
contract only in the guise of compensations. 

The Catholic clergy at the present time is loud in its 
bitter complaints, on account of the separation of Church 
and State. But it will surely fail to blind, in regard to the 
true conditions, either the republicans of France, who have 
learned to appraise the pretended benefactions of the Con- 
cordat, as well as the so-called peace between civil and 
religious society, at their true value, or the republicans of 
other countries, who could not for an instant allow their 
Governments to announce their intention of entering into 
any compact, of whatever character, with a religious com- 
munity, if such an agreement were to involve the public 
recognition of rights and duties which would be independent 
of the State. 

If for the sake of argument, we transfer the old Con- 
stitution of the French Consulate to the United States, I 
ask what would be the attitude of the political parties there, 
should they learn that the President of the Republic, under 
pretext of preventing the Catholic clergy of the country from 
preaching or instructing against the Republican form of 
Government, or against its institutions and laws, had entered 
into preliminaries with the Head of the Catholic Church, 
for the purpose of negotiating a treaty similar to our Con- 
cordat ? Not a single republican would fail to consider 
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such an initiative as radically opposed to the essential rights 
of the State. 

If we except the fact that the French Republic since its 
advent has found itself in the presence of the stipulations of 
the Concordat, for which it can in no particular be held 
responsible, we have as strong and as well founded reasons 
as those which might be advanced by the republicans of 
the United States, against the establishment of a similar 
régime. In France there are and there can be no rights 
except the rights of the State, and there are and can be no 
other authority than the authority of the Republic. 

Let us, however, for the time being, suppose that the 
theory on which the Concordat is based, namely the co- 
existence of two powers, both equally legitimate and equally 
necessary, each acting in its proper sphere, cou/d be accepted 
by a Republican Government. Granting such a hypothesis, 
the interesting point in our supposition would be that it 
would and could not be accepted by the other contracting 
party. It is this truth which really makes it impossible to 
explain the conduct of the French Progressive Republicans, 
who apparently fail to conceive, or rather, guided by con- 
temptible personal (electoral) interests, desire to appear as 
not perceiving that the Concordat no longer exists, and that 
in reality it has never existed as a contract, that, from the 
first day of its existence to the present time, it has been 
nothing but an imposition as to its terms, and a fraud as to 
their execution. It was an imposition on the clerical power 
under the First Empire, and a fraud on the State under all 
subsequent Governments. The Concordat has apparently 
created two domains, and assured each of these their required 
independence. Still, the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
rejects most forcefully and expressly the theory of the 
independence of the civic power in the latter’s own domain. 

This constitutes the main point in the controversy stirred 
up by the question of the separation of Church and State. 
It is extremely embarrassing to the partisans of the Concor- 
dat, who vainly attempt to elude it, while the Syllabus 
consecrates it as one of the articles of the Catholic faith. 
They have even conceived in regard to it a most ingenious 
argumentation, which would not be out of place in the most 
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subtle collections of the old scholastic writers. The Syllabus, 
according to their reasoning, is only binding on the inward 
faith of the Catholic. It is merely a matter of faith to him. 
With the profane outside world, however, arrangements 
may be made, and, as long as their faith remains unharmed, 
Catholics, acting in their quality as citizens, may come to 
an understanding with that world and enter into agreements 
with it for the greater welfare of their religion. In the 
special instance with which we have to deal, they contend 
that, although it be contrary to the Catholic doctrine to 
deny the Pope the right of interfering in the politics of 
worldly Governments, it is of importance only to the 
inward faith. In practical life, the Pope, whenever no 
other means are at hand, is in reality obliged to enter into 
negotiations with the Governments, as though he recognised 
their independence in political matters. 

Most annoying, however, is the fact that the Catholic 
doctrine condemns not only the civil independence of 
Governments, but at the same time all liberty in the 
modern world. The anathema has been hurled at it in the 
series of articles which make up the Syllabus. How then, 
can this anathema be reconciled with the political inde- 
pendence of the Governments? Here again, the same 
argument is used with equal ingenuity and equal success. 
To the Catholic conscience, civil and political liberty are 
detestable errors. However, in practice and in case of 
necessity, Catholics may adapt themselves to them in their 
quality of citizens. 

How then could the provisions of a Concordat, whatever 
may be its character, have any chance of being observed by 
the religious authority, unless it contained definite stipula- 
tions recognising the supremacy of this authority over the 
civil Government? And how could a Government have 
the audacity to enter into negotiations in regard to an agree- 
ment of this nature, when it would know beforehand the 
position it must occupy in such negotiations ? 

In truth, the partisans of the Concordat do not invoke 
principles while deploring the campaign entered upon in 
favour of separation. They bring the problem down to a sim- 
ple question of conveniences and advantages for both powers 
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concerned. Even on these grounds their efforts can hardly 
be called successful. Although the advantages obtained by 
the clerical power by means of the Concordat are clearly 
evident, we may look in vain for the benefits to be derived 
therefrom by the civil power. This famous treaty of peace 
has on numerous occasions failed to prevent war. There 
are many instances of such failures. The Catholic doctrine 
does not make for peace between equals, but for the subjec- 
tion of the State to the Church, both in the civic and in the 
religious domain, and in matters of politics as well. If we 
observe the practical working of the most common applica- 
tions of the provisions of the Concordat during the last few 
years only, without going back further, such a retrospective 


review will plainly show us the effects of the Concordat of 
1801. 


II 


Let us now consider some of the practical workings and 
effects of the Concordat of 1801. As is generally known, 
this Concordat is made up of two parts, which conjointly 
make up the law of the 18th Germinal of the roth year of 
the Republic. The first part contains the text of the diplo- 
matic covenant signed by the Pope, and this covenant in 
Article 1 provides and authorises supervisory executive or 
restrictive regulations for the purpose of carrying out its 
provisions. These regulations comprise the second part of 
the law. The clerical power has contested the legality of 
these regulations, although they originate from Article 1, 
while official letters of the Papal Envoy conducting the 
negotiations prove that the Pope himself was cognisant of 
them, and even had some of them modified. The clerical 
power, however, has been wary of making its protest strong 
enough to reflect on the covenant itself in which they are 
embodied. 

Moreover, no one can entertain any doubt, nor was it 
ever doubted by Pope Pius VII, the author of the Con- 
cordat, nor by his successors, as is attested by the letters of 
the Papal Envoy Plenipotentiary, that the French Chambers 
at that time would never have resolved to make the covenant 
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a law without the restrictive regulations which defined its 
scope. After all, do these regulations show such menacing 
intent in regard to clerical authority, and do they contain 
provisions so embarrassing to that authority, that it cannot 
consent to them without becoming untrue to its mission ? 
Let us examine some of these provisions. 

Article 2, prohibits the Papal Nuncio from interfering 
in the affairs of the Gallican Church. Could there be 
anything more legitimate? The Nuncio is an Ambassador. 
Like all Ambassadors, he must maintain official relations 
only with the Government to which he is accredited. 
Now, in the contest which quite recently arose between 
the French Government and the Holy See on the subject of 
the Bishop of Dijon, the Nuncio presumed to enter into 
official correspondence with the Bishop without the authori- 
sation of the Government. He again violated the Concordat 
by prohibiting the Bishop from holding ordinations. And 
the Pope, after having been summoned to disavow his 
representative for this manifest. failure to comply with the 
stipulations of the Concordat, as well as with his duties as 
Ambassador, deliberately refused to do so. 

Article 4, prohibits the French clergy from meeting in 
council or synod, and generally for purposes of joint 
deliberation, without the express consent of the Govern- 
ment. ‘To all impartial minds this prohibition must appear 
the more reasonable and well founded, as the French clergy 
is invested by the law of the Concordat with extremely 
important functions, and joint deliberations on subjects not 
definitely determined beforehand, might result in resolutions 
dangerous to public order and public peace. We certainly 
do not demand too much, when we require functionaries, 
appointed on well-defined terms of which they are fully 
cognisant, to submit to these terms and ask permission of 
the State whenever they desire to deliberate in concert. 

The French clergy, however, holds to a different opinion. 
There have been numerous cases in the past, where Bishops 
have arrogated to themselves the right of assemblage under 
some pretext or other, and often without any pretext 
whatever, without having previously consulted the civil 
authorities, thus audaciously and wrongfully making use 
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of the fact that the disciplinary powers granted by the 
Concordat for the repression of infractions of this nature, 
are insufficient. We must not forget, moreover, that 
generally, not to say always, these illegal joint deliberations 
of the Bishops are held for the purpose of protesting against 
acts of the Government or of legislation. I believe I am 
justified in stating that no country, whatever its form of 
government may be, could tolerate such infractions on the 
part of functionaries, without permitting the authority 
of the State to be lowered. 

By the provisions of Article 10, all privileges giving 
exemption from the prerogatives of Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, have been abolished. This Article is in perfect accord 
with the organisation of the ecclesiastical administration, 
such as has been established by the Concordat. 

These provisions have from the very commencement 
been violated by the Holy See itself, which has arbitrarily 
withdrawn the religious congregations from the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops. Let us hasten to add that by a veritable 
fraud, this exemption has never been indicated in the 
constitutive documents of the congregations when they 
were presented to the Government for the purpose of 
obtaining legal authorisation. It has been kept secret and 
was inserted only in the by-laws, the Government thus being 
kept in ignorance by one of those pious frauds which do 
not favourably compare with the average of public morality. 

Article 20, stipulates that the Bishops shall reside in 
their dioceses, and shall not leave them without the per- 
mission of the First Consul. This prohibition was 
manifestly too far-reaching, and could only have originated 
in a mind so suspicious and so despotic as that of the First 
Consul. In truth, it has, under all subsequent Governments, 
fallen into desuetude, at least so far as its literal application is 
concerned. None of them has ever thought of interfering 
with the Bishops, whenever they desired to travel outside 
the boundaries of their dioceses, but remaining on French 
soil. Article 20 has, however, remained in force where 
journeys beyond the borders of France were concerned, and 
especially in regard to journeys to Rome. We need not 
point out the wisdom of this exception, which has never 
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been taxed with severity under Monarchical Govern- 
ments. Still, under the Republican Government it has 
aroused the ire of both the Pope and the Bishops. They 
have treated it with disdain and transgressed the stipulations 
at their own free will, notwithstanding the repeated protests 
of the Ministers of Public Worship, even to the very day 
when the Holy See must have recognised that the patience 
of the French Government had been exhausted and that the 
hour of dissolution had come. 

Let me close this review of the Concordat by con- 
sidering a final Article, which, according to general opinion, 
is the most important of all. 

The Concordat invests the Government with the right 
to nominate the Bishops. The privilege thus granted is 
entirely unrestricted. The text of the covenant itself 
proves such to be the case: “Article 4. The First Consul 
of the Republic shall make nominations for the Arch- 
dioceses and dioceses, the boundaries of which have recently 
been agreed on. 

“Article 5. Nominations for dioceses, the incumbency 
of which shall in the future become vacant, shall likewise 
be made by the First Consul.” 

After the nomination of a Bishop, the Pope must confer 
upon him the canonical order, in accordance with the forms 
established for France before the change of the form of 
Government. The latter part of this sentence refers ex- 
clusively to the wording and the mode of delivery of the 
bull of investiture. It relates neither to the right nor to 
the act of nomination, as governed by the provisions cited. 

For this right of nomination, expressly sanctioned by 
the Concordat, the Holy See, for thirty-five years past, has 
ingeniously substituted a preliminary understanding between 
the two powers in regard to the choice of Bishops. It has, 
in every case, subordinated the nomination made by the 
French Government to its personal approval, and, for the 
purpose of clearly showing that such approval must precede 
and guide the choice, it intended to restrict the right of 
nomination to the right of presentation only. The bulls 
of investiture nearly always contain both terms, ‘0 present 
and to nominate. In some of them the verb fo present is 
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exclusively used for qualifying that act of the French 
Government. 

It mattered little whether our Council of State protested 
against this systematic infraction on the wording of the 
Concordat. Being sufficiently supported by the majority 
of the Republican Ministers until the advent of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, it has been compelled to be content with the 
insertion of protests, all ineffectual, although repeated with 
great regularity in the documents recording the bulls of 
investiture. 

Such Governmental weakness has produced inevitable 
results more far reaching than mere changes in the wording 
of a document. The representatives of the Holy See at 
Paris, without exception subject to the reactionary in- 
fluences which have at all times besieged the office of the 
Papal Nuncio have, as if by common accord, during the 
course of the negotiations entered into for the purpose of 
coming to a mutual understanding before the actual nomina- 
tion, rejected all candidates suspected of having—not to say 
Republican—but merely Liberal tendencies. It was sufh- 
cient for a priest to have the reputation of harbouring a 
feeling of submissiveness or respect toward the Government 
of the Republic, to rob him at once of any chance of 
reaching the episcopal dignity. The veto of the Papal 
Nuncio barred his way, however great his merit, or what- 
ever consideration he might have gained by his services and 
his work. Whenever a Minister of Public Worship would 
insist on his choice, it became a matter of bargaining, 
or—as some Catholic writers have dared to state—of 
simony. 

We are in a position to affirm that the Minister of 
Public Worship, in order to bring about the appointment 
of his favourite, was compelled to leave three-quarters of 
the nominations to the Nuncio. If he maintained his right 
of nomination without making concessions of any kind, no 
appointments were made, and the episcopal chairs remained 
unoccupied for an indefinite period. During the entire 
term of office of the last Cabinet, the President of 
the Council was unable to overcome the ill-will of the 
Vatican. He was compelled to resign himself to making 
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no nomination whatever, as he was unwilling to stoop to 
any humiliating concessions or to any illicit compromise. 

The Catholic press had no other recourse to justify the 
resistance which the Holy See offered in contradiction to 
the provisions of the Concordat, than to throw suspicion on 
the character, the capacity or the worth of the candidates 
chosen by the Government, and thus bring them into 
disfavour. It has not succeeded in misleading public 
opinion. The names of these priests were so favourably 
known, they were so highly esteemed both by the clergy 
and by the laity, that, when the President of the Council 
was induced to cite the names of the candidates whom the 
Holy See had refused to sanction, in the course of a discus- 
sion in the Senate on the subject of the friction between 
Paris and the Vatican, the most moderate members of the 
Republican majority energetically protested against such 
injustice, and spontaneously bore witness in favour of the 
moral qualities of the priests thus ostracised. 

This attitude of the Holy See, in deliberately cancelling 
a right belonging to the State, and most distinctly affirmed 
by the provisions of the Concordat, had considerably aided 
in convincing public opinion of the uselessness of a treaty, 
the provisions of which were systematically trod under foot 
by one of the contracting parties. In this case the violation 
concerned a prerogative of the greatest importance, on 
which the peace of the commonwealth might largely 
depend. Considering the natural disposition of the clergy 
of whatever denomination to submit to the will of their 
chiefs, it cannot be indifferent for the maintenance of public 
order, to have the episcopal chairs occupied by men desirous 
of restraining their priests and keeping them away from the 
field of political strife, rather than by men eager for 
notoriety and deeply involved in the reactionary movement. 

Nothing could therefore have more surely discredited 
the Concordat, than the way in which the Holy See, and, 
following in its steps, the French Bishops, treated its pro- 
visions. The Republican party must have been, and would 
have to be, more than compliant, it must, indeed, absolutely 
fail to recognise its duty, and be more than careless, if it 
would consent longer to maintain in force a contract so 
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poorly conceived, and burdening the State with heavy 
financial responsibilities, without any compensation or 
advantages to the commonwealth. Under such conditions, 
consent would be more than weakness; it would virtually 
mean the surrender of the rights of the State, and, in truth, 
treachery to the Republic. 

It is time, and more than time, for the Republicans to 
abolish a State organisation of the clergy, which transforms 
the pulpits of the Catholic Church into as many political 
rostrums, endowed with a right of free speech bordering on 
license, from where all our political and social reforms, 
whenever they are conceived in even the faintest spirit of 
revolutionary tradition, where all measures taken in the 
interest of liberty and progress are denounced to the faithful 
as so many public misdeeds, as so many outrages on religion, 
as so many proofs of the most impious perversity. Separated 
from the State, the Church may freely judge the character 
of the men who form the Government, as well as their 
actions. That is a right which no Republican will deny it, 
so long as it exercises it, like all other privileges, in accord- 
ance with the common law which protects this right, but 
at the same time regulates its application. 

But that the Church, while united to the State by a 
covenant conferring on its representatives a legal authority, 
as well as all the advantages of public functionaries, should 
attempt to destroy, in the name of its own teachings, the 
doctrines of the State, vilifying them and ruining them in 
minds of those who listen to its organs, constitutes one of 
those stupifying anomalies which it is the duty of the 
Republican party at once to bring to anend. Still, this is 
the part played by the Catholic clergy for thirty years past. 

As I have stated before, not one law submitted to our 
legislative bodies during the last thirty years has, during 
the parliamentary debates, escaped the assault of the entire 
clerical clique, and failed to be represented to the faithful 
as being the work of the evil one. Is it necessary to recall 
to our minds the petitions circulated by the French clergy, 
with an abundance of pious calumnies, against the projected 
laws making primary education free, and obligatory while 
at the same time secularising it? Is it necessary to recall 
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the nameless outrages promulgated from the height of the 
pulpits, and directed at Jules Ferry, the principal promoter 
of those laws, or the menaces coming from those same 
pulpits, and threatening fathers and mothers with exclusion 
from the sacraments, if they made themselves guilty of 
sending their children to the Government schools ? 

Must I likewise recall the imprecations of the French 
clergy against the Republican Ministers, who dared to 
subject students in the seminaries to a military service 
during a term of one year, while assuring them superior 
pay during the year they would have to serve? And the 
law on divorce, of which that same clergy declared that it 
legalised concubinage, that wisest and most moral of laws, 
which the clergy attempts to dishonour, by branding those 
who benefit by it; by making them the objects of the 
hatred of well-thinking society, representing them as 
outcasts, unworthy of admittance into an assemblage of 
honourable men and women ? 

Shall I finally recall the Association law, which has 
heaped on the head of Waldeck-Rousseau so much clerical 
ire, sO many pious insults, because that great Republican 
had the audacity to make the Catholic congregations in 
France subject to the French laws, without feeling under 
obligation to come to a preliminary understanding in regard 
to this matter, with the head of the Catholic clergy? 

It really seems as if the clergy had passed the word to 
free itself from all its legal obligations, for it eagerly seized 
every opportunity for disavowing them, adding to these 
disavowals the most insulting language directed at the 
Republic. What did they have to fear? Declarations of 
abuse of office, which did not have, and could not have 
had, any other effect than to excite their banter! With- 
drawal of their pay, only to be immediately reimbursed 
by subscriptions from the pious folk, who repaid the loss 
tenfold ! 

They had so thoroughly acquired a taste for deriding 
and insulting the domestic policy of the Republic that they 
unhappily soon came to treat the foreign policy of the 
country with the same license. The whole civilised world 
has been in a position to appreciate the highly appropriate 
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manner in which the journey of the President of the Re- 
public through Italy was managed. The visit of the Chief 
of the French Government to the Italian ruler was called 
for by the most elementary principles of courtesy as well as 
by the reciprocal interests of both Nations. Yet the Pope 
has pretended to regard it as an infraction of his dignity. 
Asserting his fictitious rights to sovereignty, he has 
denounced the President of the French Republic to the 
Catholic Powers of Europe as a criminal guilty of /se- 
majesté. This proved to be too much even to the most 
moderate members of the Progressive party. From that 
instant there has existed only one united sentiment in the 
Republican party in regard to the final bankruptcy of the 
treaty of the Concordat. Every one, except the most 
hardened clericals, has recognized that from that time on 
' there could be only one remedy that would bring this 
impossible situation to an end, and that that remedy is to 
be found in the separation of Church and State. 

Certain adversaries of the last Cabinet have represented 
it as being quite perplexed by the recent events, and as 
having been converted to the cause of separation against its 
own will. If their assertion is meant to convey that the 
Cabinet could not have foreseen that the question of separa- 
tion would be brought up so suddenly and in such a manner, 
they are justified in stating that it was not prepared for the 
unpolitic impudence of the Roman Curia, nor, consequently, 
for the irresistible outbreak of indignant revolt which im- 
mediately occurred in the ranks of the Republican party in 
favour of separation. But the last President of the Council 
has never shut his eyes to the fact that it had become 
impossible to reach an agreement between the civil and the 
clerical power on the basis of the terms and provisions of 
the Concordat. In declaring, from the commencement of 
the term of office of his Cabinet, that he would himself 
strictly observe and cause to be strictly observed, the pro- 
visions of the covenant of the Concordat, as long as this 
treaty should be in force as a law of the State, he had 
no illusions whatever in regard to the future results of the 
new experiment. The past, a period of thirty years of 
triumphant license for the Catholic Church, and of sad 
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weakness for the Republic, had taught him, without any 
possible doubt, that the Vatican was fully resolved to 
preserve only the material and moral advantages which the 
Concordat offered to the Catholic Church, but that it had 
for ever repudiated the political obligations as well as those 
owed to the community, which form the equivalent de- 
manded by the State. 

The avowed doctrine of the Catholic Church, however, 
had convinced him even more than the experience of the 
past, of the uselessness of all measures that it would be 
possible to attempt, for bringing the Church to a just 
recognition of its duties towards the State. Indeed, how 
could his mind have retained the least uncertainty on this 
subject, when he had read in the inalterable constitution of 
Catholicism, solemnly promulgated by Pope Pius IX, in 
virtue of his Papal infallibility, and amid applause of an 
(Ecumenical Council, the enumeration of the rights belong- 
ing by grant of the Divinity, to the successor of St. Peter, 
in contradiction to the blasphemous pretensions of modern 
Governments? ‘That constitution, well known under the 
name of the Syllabus, speaks loud and distinct enough to 
prevent a sincere mind from being in danger of mistaking 
its wording. 

It teaches the Catholic world, in a long series of 
Articles : 

That the Roman Church, as the superior of all Govern- 
ments, is a perfect organisation by right, and in all respects 
independent of civil power. 

That the Church alone possesses the right to direct the 
teachings of the people. 

That it has sole jurisdiction over the members of its 
clergy. 

That it has a right to exempt them from the usual 
duties of citizenship, and especially from military service. 

That the Church alone can sanction the marriage of the 
faithful, and in general decide in all matters pertaining to 
matrimony and marital engagements. 

That the right is always on its side, whenever the 
canonical law happens to be in conflict with the civil 
law. 
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That the Church rejects the principle of national 
sovereignty and of universal suffrage. 

That it brands as abominations the liberty of worship, 
of speech and of the press. 

That it denies the right of Governments to regulate the 
manner of communication, both between the Pope and the 
Bishops and between the faithful. 

That it likewise denies the right of the individual citizen 
to embrace and profess such religion as he may have recog- 
nised as true in accordance with his reason. 

That it pronounces its anathema against all such Govern- 
ments as shall oppose the principle of non-intervention to 
its rights to the patrimony of St. Peter. 

That it likewise anathematises all who shall maintain 
that the Catholic Church must be separated from the State. 

That it anathematises, moreover, the daring individual 
who shall hold the opinion that the Pope shall and must 
become reconciled and conform his actions to modern pro- 
gress, liberal thought and civilisation. 

All these monstrous provisions, which might well have 
been extracted from some old manuscript dating from the 
Middle Ages, may be found in the Syllabus especially in 
Articles 15, 19, 32, 42, 45, 49, 55, 62, 66, 67, 74, 76, 
79, and 80. 

Because the last President of the Council had recognised 
that these Articlés contained the revealed doctrine hence- 
forward to be followed by the Catholic world, he had, since 
the inauguration of his Cabinet, considered the separation of 
the Catholic Church and the State to be inevitable. As to 
adversaries of this separation, they ignored these clauses of 
the Syllabus, and therefore extolled, although in very vague 
terms, the Concordat as an instrument of conciliation and 
peace. We need only glance over the history of the last 
thirty-five years, to determine the efficiency of this concilia- 
tory instrument, and when we thereupon cast our eyes on the 
Syllabus, we will soon find an explanation for the fact that 
conciliation by such means could never be, and never has 
been, more than a dream. 

The Republican party has at last learned to understand 
this truth, and almost unanimously demands the separation. 
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There is difference of opinion only in regard to the method 
of accomplishing it, to the indispensable transitory measures 
and to the safeguards justly demanded by religious communi- 
ties for their complete freedom of worship. Our personal 
advice is that the State, without surrendering any of its 
rights, or any of its inherent properties, would act wisely in 
showing itself as liberal and as broad-minded as possible. It 
would be better for the State to be taxed with excessive 
generosity, than to give rise to the suspicion that it intended 
the destruction of the Churches. 

As to the Republican party, it would become a traitor to 
its fundamental principles, if it subjected the interior work 
of the Churches to restrictive and embarrassing conditions. 
It has, more than any other party, battled and suffered for 
the right to freedom of the human conscience. In whatever 
form this right may present itself, in whatever way the 
human conscience may find expression, it remains the 
bounden duty of the Republican party to respect its 
manifestations. 

The religious communities are a realisation of one of 
these manifestations. They have a right to freedom, to all 
such freedom as is compatible with the laws safeguarding 
other rights to liberty, be they public or private. We are 
firmly convinced that the French legislative bodies will find 
the way to the granting of these rights to freedom and to 
make due allowance for each. In this manner, the separation 
of Church and State will happily bring to an end a system of 
religious policy radically opposed to the constitutive principles 
of the Republic. 

EMILE ComBeEs 
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‘MEASURES THAT SHOULD ACCOMPANY 
LAND TAXATION, 


HE taxation of Wealth as opposed to the taxation of 

Industry or Labour must be the keynote of the financial 
proposals of the next Progressive Administration. One of 
the special forms of Wealth is the Ownership of Land. 
It is therefore to land that Reformers direct their first 
attention. 

It is sometimes objected to any proposal for the taxation 
or rating of site values, that there is something peculiarly 
unfair in singling out the ownership of land in particular and 
placing thereon a new burden. ‘“ Why penalize the Land- 
lord?” Itis asked. ‘ He has acted according to law and 
he ought not to be punished for his actions.” Such objec- 
tions are based on a misunderstanding. There is no intention 
of punishing or penalizing the landlord ; the justification of 
the proposed action of the community is based upon quite 
other grounds. 

In what follows I propose to confine attention to the 
case of land lying in towns and in the neighbourhood of 
towns. In imposing a new site value tax or rate upon such 
land the community will be influenced by the following 
considerations :— 

Firstly, the community possesses the broad general right 
to place a sma// new or additional burden upon any particular 
Interest for the purpose of national or local advantage. 

Secondly, land is in a special sense a monopoly because 
it is impossible to create more land, and therefore it should 
be the first monopoly form of wealth to be taxed for the 
benefit of the State. 

Thirdly, the owners of Urban and Suburban land have 
received and continue to receive increases of value which are 
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not due to any exertion or action on their part, but to 
causes over which they have no control. 

Fourthly. One of the most important of these causes of 
increased value is in point of fact, the expenditure of Public 
Authorities on improvements. 

Fifthly and of special importance, there is the right of the 
Community to safeguard the life and health of the dwellers 
in towns at the expense of those who have grown and are 
growing rich out of town development. 

Sixthly. ‘The land tax originally 4/- in the £, has been 
allowed to fall until it is now only three-quarters of a 
million on an annual rental estimated at 200 millions 
sterling. 

Inside the House of Commons Land Reform has taken 
shape in Mr. Chas. Trevelyan’s bill for the assessment and 
rating of land values which even in the present House passed 
its second reading on April 14th by a majority of go, being 
supported by liberals and labour men and even by a few 
conservatives. 

In the present article I shall discuss the probable results 
of “land taxation,” and in particular the effect upon rents, 
overcrowding and city growth generally. I shall show that 
taken alone it would aggravate rather than cure many of 
the deplorable defects of our large towns; but that com- 
bined with proper measures for protecting and regulating 
the growth of our cities it may be made the beginning 
of a new era of town development in which the life and 
health of the citizens shall be adequately safeguarded. I 
shall show that these measures can only be effectively 
carried out by the appointment of a central authority for 
each town whose jurisdiction shall extend a considerable 
distance (in London several miles) beyond the limits of 
present houses. 

With the view of making my position perfectly clear, I 
shall consider (1) the present condition of affairs, (2) the 
changes implied by “land taxation,” (3) the natural con- 
sequences, good and evil, which these changes will induce 
if carried out by themselves, (4) the concurrent legislation 
which is absolutely essential if serious dangers are to be 
avoided. 
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The present condition of Affairs. 


Under the present system the principal impositions 
upon landed property are, (a) the Land Tax, (4) Income or 
Property Tax, (c) Rates. 

(a). The Land Tax is an annual payment to the Imperial 
Revenue upon all ordinary land, bringing in a total sum of 
about £750,000, fixed many years ago, and therefore inde- 
pendent of the present value of the land. In many cases 
and almost universally in urban land, this Tax has been 
“‘redeemed”’ by a capital payment; in other cases the Tax 
is annually paid by the freeholder. 

(4). Income or Property Tax is also paid into the 
Imperial exchequer. This generally comes in the first 
instance out of the pockets of the occupier or tenant. But 
he is entitled when he pays rent to his landlord, to deduct 
the amount of the Tax. The landlord is again entitled to 
deduct Income Tax from the rent he pays his superior 
landlord, and so on until we reach the freeholder. The 
amount of the tax is based on the rental actually paid, so 
that each holder pays at so much in the pound on his net 
annual receipts. It is generally supposed that this arrange- 
ment places land on the same footing as other species of 
property. But this is not the case, for the simple reason 
that income tax is properly a tax upon annual profits and 
not upon net annual receipts. 

Consider the case of two men having £1,000 each. 
One invests it in a plot of suburban land which he lets out 
temporarily for agricultural purposes at {10 a year, know- 
ing that in ten years’ time when the City has grown right 
up to it the land can be sold for some £1,500. His return 
in the ten years will be £600, or roughly £60 a year, and 
not £10, as it appeared at first sight. The other invests his 
£1,000 in a business which yields {60 a year profit, but he 
reinvests £50 each year in the business in the shape of new 
and improved plant, drawing out £10 a year only in cash. 
The business man has to pay income tax upon profits, 7. e. 
on £60 a year, whereas the landlord inequitably gets off 
with income tax merely upon his annual receipts £10. All 
landed proprietors whose property is “ appreciating” are 
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similarly in a position of unfair advantage compared with 
the owners of other property. 

(c). Rates are paid into the local exchequer at so much 
in the £ on the assessed annual value of land and buildings 
together. This assessment is also based upon the rental 
paid by the tenant but owing to certain deductions is below 
that figure. The rates are paid (with certain exceptions) by 
the occupier, and he is usually forbidden by the terms of 
his lease from thrusting any part of the payment of them 
on to his landlord. Nevertheless, an incoming Tenant 
takes into consideration the rates he will be likely to pay 
when he is making up his mind as to the amount of rent he 
is prepared to offer to his landlord, and therefore Rates are 
in a certain sense an impost upon the owner of property as 
it is assessed (land and buildings together) and a proportion 
of those rates is in a similar manner an impost upon the 
landed interest alone. 

In this matter of rating also, as is well known, the 
owner of uncovered suburban land gets off too easily. 
This can be shown by a comparison of two adjoining plots 
of land, one built over and the other retained as agricultural 
land, the one paying rates on the fu// value of the site as 
well as of the buildings, the other on the nominal value of 
the site only. No rates are paid upon unoccupied premises 
or land. 


Changes included in “ Land Taxation” 


The first thing which must be done, is the assessment of 
all land at its real or selling value apart from the value 
of buildings erected thereon. Having got this assessment of 
the land it remains to consider what particular manner 
of new impost should be placed upon the site values. 
Apart from the rectification of the inequalities which I 
have described above, there are three suggestions put 
forward: (1) an annual tax upon site values, (2) an annual 
rate upon site values, (3) a tax upon “ unearned increment ” 
to be levied at time of sale or at the creation of a new 
lease. Of these three proposals the second is the one which 
is regarded with the most favour and which has the special 
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backing of a large number of the Municipalities throughout 
the country. It consists in giving permission to local 
bodies to levy (in addition to their present rates) a special 
rate upon the site values. Six special points should be 
noticed. 

(1) As the value of the site enters in some measure 
into the ordinary assessment for rates, and it is proposed 
that the two rates shall run concurrently, it will be seen 
that under the new proposal site value is rated twice over. 
This is as a matter of fact the actual intention ; because 
it is deemed expedient that the site should pay a higher 
rate than the buildings which are upon it, since the site 
represents wealth and not industry, and is the principal 
recipient of the improvements effected by the Municipality. 

(2) The site value is a capital amount, and the rate 
may be either levied directly on that ; or an annual assess- 
ment may be deduced (say by reckoning at 4%) and the 
rate based upon this figure. Of course it is merely a 
matter of arithmetic, a penny rate on the capital value 
would be equivalent to a 2/1 rate on the annual. In the 
case of a site valued at £1,000, such a rate would work 
out at {4 35. 4d. a year. 

(3) Parliament would probably fix from time to time 
a maximum value for this rate. 

(4) Neither the site value nor its annual equivalent 
must be confused with the actual ground rent paid annually 
to the freeholder. No doubt when the original lease was 
drawn up the ground rent fixed was intended to be the 
annual equivalent of the then site value, but very probably 
in the interval between then and now its value has changed 
considerably, and if the lease is many years old, the site 
value may be worth two or three times what it was then. 

(5) Again the owner of the site value must not be confused 
with the ground landlord. This will be understood at once 
in the case of a freeholder who has granted a perpetual 
lease or a lease for 999 years subject to a ground rent ; 
such a man is no more the owner of the site value than 
is a mortgagee. And what is true of such a man is true 
also, so long as the lease continues in operation, of a lessor 
for a shorter term. But what is important to notice is 
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that when the lease is up, the ownership of the site value 
reverts to the landlord and any improvement in the site 
value is thus ultimately a gain to him. 

(6) In practically every lease there is a clause by which 
the tenant covenants to pay all rates and taxes which may 
be imposed in respect of the property, with the solitary 
exception of property tax (which by statute the landlord 
is bound to pay himself, though it is collected from the 
occupier and shifted back by him on to the shoulders of 
his landlord). Therefore, the new rate upon site value 
will be collected in the first instance from the occupier, 
or from the same person from whom the ordinary rate is 
collected, and he will not be able during the term of his 
lease to thrust it back on his landlord. But it is the 
proposal of those who are urging this legislation that a 
clause should be introduced into the bill directing that, at 
the determination of any lease at present running, the rate 
upon site value shall have to be paid by the landlord, and 
that any contract to the contrary made subsequent to the 
passing of such law shall be void. 

This proposal is probably the most equitable arrange- 
ment. The present lessee is as I have shown above (in 
No. 5) temporarily the owner of the site value, and any 
improvements which may be effected whereby the site 
value is increased are temporarily of benefit to him, and 
he is temporarily called upon to pay the new rate. But 
the permanent burden of the new rate will fall on to the 
shoulders of the landlord at the same time that the 
permanent advantage of improvements on the site value 
becomes his, namely at the determination of the lease. 

Turning to the special case of appreciating land, which 
as I noted above escapes too easily the burden of property 
tax, and of the existing rates, it will be seen that upon 
such land the new rate will be levied correctly, because 
the assessment of site value will not depend at all upon 
the annual rental paid but on the true selling value of 
the site. In particular the owners of unoccupied land and 
of uncovered land in the outskirts of towns and cities 
will find themselves called upon for the first time to pay 
an impost based upon the true value of their property. 
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It remains to consider what can be done to rectify the 
present anomalies. So far as the existing rates are con- 
cerned, all the machinery will be in existence to enable 
local bodies to impose these in full upon land which is | 
unoccupied, uncovered, or in any way appreciating. The 
only necessary step will be to revoke by statute the rule of 
law which construes “the rent which a tenant might 
reasonably be expected to give” (which is the rent on 
which the rateable value is based) to mean “the value to 1 
an occupier in the existing state of the land;” and to declare | 
specificially that it shall mean instead “the value to an 
occupier putting the land to its most profitable use.” This 
done the full weight of existing rates would fall upon the 
owners of such land. 

In adjusting the matter of property tax, other machinery 
than the assessment of site values will be required ; in fact 
what is needed is a change in the whole method of collec- 
tion of that part of the tax which belongs to Schedule A, 
and has to do with land and buildings. Such a change 
belongs rather to a reform of the income tax (which is 
urgently needed in this and other particulars) than to land { 
reform, and as such would be better dealt with in that i 
relation. Nevertheless, the adjustment in the case of unoc- 
cupied or uncovered land would not be open to the same 
difficulty, and may reasonably be carried out at some time 
by itself. It is evident, however, that it would not be 
equitable to impose simultaneously upon the owners of such 
property three new burdens viz. :—(1) the new rate upon i 
site values, (2) the increased amount of the ordinary rate, (3) ‘ 
the increased property tax. But these impositions, which ; 
are eminently just, must be effected in stages. i 





AOS BRIO we 
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Effect of these Changes 


In considering the effect of these changes it will be 
convenient to divide rateable property into two classes, c/ass 
one, that which has hitherto been assessed at approximately 
its true value, consisting mainly of land inside the towns 
which is already built over and occupied ; and c/ass two, 
that which has hitherto escaped with an assessment far 
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below its true value, consisting mainly of the uncovered or 
unoccupied land which lies in a belt round all growing 
towns. 

Let us now suppose that before the change, the old rate 
stood at 5/- in the £, that now a rate of 1/- in the £ is to 
be levied upon the annual equivalent of the site value, and 
that simultaneously it is found possible to relieve the old 
rate to the amount of 4d. in the £, reducing it therefore 
to 4/8. 

The effect upon property belonging to class one will best 
be understood by considering the changes in the rates levied 
upon four properties A, B, C, D, each originally assessed at 

480 a year, but differing to the extent in which this sum 
was attributable whether mainly to the value of the site, or 
mainly to the value of the buildings placed thereon. Under 
the old system each paid a rate of 5/- in the £, or £120, in 
all. Under the new system their rates would be determined 
as follows :— 


A B C D 
| ‘a a 
Site value (annual) 40 100 200 300 


Buildings (annual) 440 380 280 180 





Total 480 480 480 480 








General rate at 4/8 112 112 112 112 
Site rate at 1/- 2 5 10 15 
Total rate 114 117 122 127 





So that the rates of A will be lowered £6, and of B 
£3, while C will be increased £2 and D £7, a total change 
in the extreme case equivalent to a change in rate under the 
old system of 34d. in the £. 

As the new rate is to be paid in the first instance by the 
same individuals who were paying the old rates, the imme- 
diate effect will be to reduce the burden of the ratepayers 
on account of land of which the site value is low, and to 
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increase those where the site value is high, that is to say to 
diminish the burdens upon ratepayers for houses and shops 
in the outskirts—a very desirable consummation—and to 
increase those of offices, shops, banks, and houses in the 
centres of towns. Moreover, in the latter case, at the 
conclusion of the lease the new burden will be shifted on to 
the landlord, and in the meanwhile, the tenant will find that 
though bearing a heavier burden, he will not be penalized 
to the same extent as heretofore for any developments or 
improvements he may effect in the structural part of his 
property. 

Turning now to class two, which consists mainly of 
land not built over, lying partly in and partly outside the 
outskirts of all towns, the effect on this class of the im- 
position of the new site value rate will be to increase in 
all cases the amount of its contribution to the community. 
This effect will be accentuated if, at the same time or subse- 
quently, such property be assessed for the purpose of the 
ordinary rate at its true instead of a fictitious value. More- 
over, land in this position is mainly let upon very short 
leases, and therefore, though the burden of the new rate 
will in the first instance fall on the tenant, he will generally 
be in a position after a very little time to make a fresh 
bargain with his landlord, placing the burden upon him.1 

The owners of such land thus confronted with an 
increased burden, will be tempted to build on the land, or 
to sell it for the purpose of building ; for if they continue 
to hold it as agricultural land (1) they will not be able to 
escape to the same extent as before the payment of rates 
upon its true value, and therefore a part of the peculiar 
profit derived from so doing will be gone, (2) their im- 
mediate money income will be seriously curtailed, (3) they 
will be afraid of further impositions in the future. 

As a result a large quantity of additional land in the 
outskirts of towns will come into the market for building 
purposes; building in these areas will take place at a 


1 There will be no doubt some cases where the tenant has a moderately 
long lease, and yet is debarred either by his covenants, or by the circumstances 
of the case, from putting the land to its most profitable uses ; such cases will 
have to be specially dealt with by the statute authorizing the new rate. 
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greatly accelerated rate. Houses will be run up, some by 
good builders, a large number by jerry-building landlords. 
What was a field yesterday will to-morrow be a full-fledged 
street with houses on each side. This sudden activity 
caused by the new measure will be in many ways beneficial ; 
at the same time it will tend to exaggerate the evils which 
already exist to an alarming extent where cities are 
growing. 

On the one hand the number of new workmen’s houses 
built will put an end to the “house famine” which exists 
to-day in many large towns. I have mentioned previously 
that the effect of the imposition of the new site rate upon 
houses already in existence would be to increase the rates 
payable upon those in the centre, and to diminish those on 
houses in the outskirts. Such a result taken alone might 
leave it doubtful whether the change would make rents 
higher or lower ; but the rapid addition of new houses will 
settle the matter beyond question. Rents will fall. People 
will come out from the crowded tenements inside the towns 
to live in the new buildings. Overcrowding per room will 
be diminished. All this will be a distinct gain. 

On the other hand, there is a serious danger that unless 
certain precautions be taken the growth of the new out- 
skirts will be in many particulars even worse than to-day. 
In the first place it will be the jerry-builder’s field-day, and 
he may be counted upon to build houses to fulfil the very 
minimum requirements so as just not to be condemned as 
unfit. In the second place with the present system, or 
rather complete lack of system, in which our towns are 
allowed to extend, the new streets will grow up just any- 
how, as gives the greatest return to their landlords and not 
as may be most advantageous to the city as a whole. They 
will be the minimum width required by local regulations. 
At the same time the main arteries wanted for traffic will 
not be made any wider than the country roads out of which 
they will be developed ; and finally all existing open spaces 
will be enclosed. Everything possible will have been done 
to bring into existence a slum area in the outskirts which in 
a few years time will be as bad or worse than any in the 
centre. 
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This is no fancy picture, it represents faithfully what is 
already happening to-day where any of our cities are rapidly 
extending. The only difference will be that owing to the 
special character of the new imposition, the destruction of 
open spaces will be faster and more complete. 


What must concurrently be done 


These evil results are not necessary, but they will cer- 
tainly come about unless proper precautions are taken. 
These precautions involve a complete alteration in the 
haphazard method of city growth which is permitted at 
present. They involve the spending of a certain amount 
of public money upon ensuring that this growth shall be 
healthy and sound. They involve an alteration in the juris- 
diction of local bodies over the belts of land lying just 
outside the limits of the houses of all our towns. 

Cities mean wealth. They mean that men acting 
together can produce more wealth than the same men act- 
ing apart. It is proved by the success of giant industries, 
it is proved by the wealth achieved by men of commerce, 
it is proved by the magnitude of the very “ site values ” 
which are being discussed in this article. And yet to a 
mighty number of their citizens, cities mean poverty, 
misery, squalor, dirt, overcrowding, disease, high death 
rate, high infant mortality—in a word physical deterioration. 
The wealth has gone not to the citizens as a whole but to 
a privileged few. 

Cities grow just so fast as is economically advantageous. 
But in this economic law there is no assurance that the 
economies of life and health of the citizens will be safe- 
guarded, there is not even an assurance that cities will grow 
in the way most desirable for the genera/ financial advan- 
tage. These things must be provided for by the deliberate 
action of the citizens themselves. In this country this 
deliberate action has been wanting. 

It is otherwise in the cities of the New World; it is 
otherwise in many of the cities of the Continent. Mr. T. 
C. Horsfall has shown by his admirable researches what we 
ought to learn from the example of Germany in this matter. 
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Because our cities are badly built at present that is no reason 
why we should be content that they should go on being 
built badly in the future. Let us start from the confines of 
our present houses, and where the cities are growing, see 
that they grow properly. 

The first great necessity of a city is its main arteries— 
alike essential to its business and to its health. They form 
the means of ingress and egress. Apart from the railway 
lines they are the main roads, and London has a score of 
such—-the Commercial Road, the Whitechapel Road, the 
Hampstead Road, the Edgware Road may be mentioned as 
examples—but they are not nearly wide enough ; in a town 
of the size of London they should be great boulevards two 
or three hundred feet wide, not merely a hundred feet or a 
hundred and twenty. And the worst part of it is that in 
the newer suburbs they are being allowed to become 
narrower still. In most towns it is the same. The width 
of road which sufficed for a country road is being flanked by 
houses on either side, as the city grows, and then it is too 
late to do anything except at enormous expense. What is 
needed is foresight to see in which directions the city is 
growing, and the expenditure of public money in buying up 
while it is still cheap the land on either side of these main 
arteries. 

Second only in importance to the main arteries of our 
cities are the minor streets. Some provision is already made 
with regard to them, the local authorities having powers to 
regulate them as to minimum width and other particulars ; 
but the trouble is that in many cases an outlying district of 
a city grows up (such as West Ham) not under the super- 
vision of the central township, but under a local jurisdic- 
tion of its own, not fully alive to the necessity of providing 
good streets. Such blunders must not be allowed in the 
future. 

Bad streets and bad houses make slums, and they abound 
everywhere in our cities, not merely in those parts which 
were built long ago, but in those which are being built to- 
day. In many cases Medical Officers will tell you frankly 
that their requirements are not carried out, they can only 
deal with the very worst cases. The reason is that if they 
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were to be particular a large percentage of the houses in 
some districts would be reckoned “ unfit,” tenants would be 
turned out only to make overcrowding worse in those that 
remained. The new legislation with its effect in making 
houses more plentiful must be made the opportunity for 
tightening the screw, for being more particular, for insisting 
that houses must be fit to live in, and that overcrowding be 
prevented. 

Finally, of vital importance to towns, especially to those 
larger towns where egress from the centre to the outskirts 
is a matter of time and money, are the open spaces. Even 
at present the outskirts get covered up by buildings far too 
easily ; under the new proposals which will place the 
full site rate upon all open spaces in private hands it will be 
still worse, unless the community sets itself deliberately to 
apply the only remedy, which is the purchase with an 
open hand of spaces for public parks and recreation grounds. 
Of these, a few should be large—real lungs—but there 
should also be a great many little ones dotted about in easy 
reach of every little child in the city. So only can town life 
be by any possibility healthy. 

So important is this preservation of open spaces, that I 
see it has been suggested that the full site rate should not be 
imposed upon private gardens or pleasure grounds kept up 
in connection with residences. I do not think there is any 
justification for such a proposal if the open space is left 
entirely in the hands of the individual owner, because it ; 
would at any time be open to him to sell for building pur- 
poses and obtain the full profit by so doing. But a partial | 
exemption from the rate might be granted when such a man 
consented to open his grounds at certain times to the public, 
and covenanted with the local authority that before putting 
up the property for sale he would give them the option of 
purchase at a sum agreed upon at the time of the exemption. 

It will be seen from the above that for two very impor- 
tant purposes money will be required to be spent by the 
local authority in the purchase of land in the outskirts of 
cities ; firstly, to secure broad avenues for traffic before 
they are built over ; secondly, to secure open spaces. To 
these two may be added the purchase of land where 
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desirable for workmen’s houses, or in the neighbourhood of 
contemplated improvements, or for other reasons. Where 
is the money to come from? From the new site rate. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the primary 
object of taxing or rating site values in or about towns, is to 
make our towns habitable. Relief of the rates is a sound 
principle but it must be distinctly understood that it is to be 
relief in the sense that new improvements which are abso- 
lutely essential to the life and health of our citizens, but which 
the present rates could not or would not bear, are to be carried 
out at the expense of the owners of site value. Without 
such an understanding all true reformers ought to regard 
with suspicion the tapping of the untouched sources of city 
wealth. 

It remains to consider how much of the new rate may 
immediately be devoted to the special work of development 
—to the purchase of land for these various purposes. I think 
it would equitable if at first the whole of the money derived 
from the new site rate upon property already built over and 
occupied (what I have called c/ass one above) were devoted 
to the relief of the old rates, because in the first instance it 
will be paid by the same people—the occupiers’; but that 
the new rate on the uncovered property (c/ass two) should 
go to form the fund for development. As years go by and 
the new rate is shifted in more and more cases to the owners, 
a larger proportion should be taken for development pur- 
poses ; this will be expedient and just because it is the 
expenditure upon public improvements which ultimately 
goes back to the landlord by appreciating the value of the 
property. 

Finally with whom is the jurisdiction to lie? Already 
in some towns the existing central body has a jurisdiction 
extending beyond the present houses, but in others its limits 
fall within them, while the L.C.C. presents the anomalous 
position of being shut in all round on the North by local 

1 Thus if on assessment it should turn out that the annual equivalent of the 
total site values of such property in one town were, say, one third of the old 
total assessment for land and buildings together, the general rates would be 
lowered one penny for every threepence of the new site rate ; or would be put 


down from 5/- to 4/8 if the new rate was 1/-. This is the supposition I have 
made above. 
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municipalities and extending beyond the limits of the town 
upon the South. There is not the least doubt that if the 
necessary improvements are to be satisfactorily effected, 
jurisdiction will have to be given to a central body in each 
town for certain purposes, extending a considerable distance 
(in London several miles) beyond the limits of present 
houses. 

The real unit for each town is in fact not merely the 
limits of the present buildings, but the whole area extending 
outwards so far as the effects of the town are felt in causing 
the appreciation of land ; and it is this area upon which a 
contribution ought to be levied for the healthy development 
of the town. This unit is recognized in the cities of 
Germany and United States, and the need for such a central 
body has recently been acknowledged in the recommenda- 
tions of the London Traffic Commission. 

Except when the Central Council of each town already | 
has this jurisdiction, the new Central Body should consist of | 
a Committee to which the present Central Council sent 
delegates, and the outlying Councils sent delegates—for 
London a kind of improved Water Board. This new body 
in each town would lay down general lines of development 
(as is done in Germany and the U.S.A.), and would only 
sanction extensions of the town in reasonable conformity 
with these plans. It would either itself receive the moneys 
derived from the new site rate in the outskirts and employ 
them in purchasing land along the main arteries of traffic 
and for public parks, etc., or it would regulate the actions of 
the local bodies in so doing. It would unify building regu- 
lations, control the main laws for traffic, and would exercise 
other functions delegated to it from time to time. 

Simultaneously then with the new Bill for the assessment 
and rating of site values, a measure should be introduced for 
the creation in each town of a Central Body or Committee 
of such a character as I have described above and with such 
powers as will enable it to carry out the required reforms. 

F, W. Petruick LAWRENCE 
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THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHURCHES 
IN FICTION 


HEN Gibbon delicately pointed his remarks on 

the “immorality” of the clergy during the dark 
ages, with the reflection that, after all, it was the virtues 
rather than the vices of that body which were dangerous to 
society, he went far to redeem himself by anticipation from 
the charge of superficiality fastened on him by the great 
ecclesiastical advocate of our day. 

At least, he thereby indicated his opinion that so vast a 
topic as the social effects of Christianity could not be fruit- 
fully discussed on such a side-issue as the moral defects 
which Priests may happen to share with their untonsured 
brethren. And, although this may appear to-day a very 
obvious commonplace, it represented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the century of Condorcet and Voltaire—a degree of 
philosophic calm on the subject which too many philo- 
sophers failed to reach. ‘ Les philosophes du 18eme siecle, 
trop disposés a croire que homme est toujours et partout 
le méme, se figuraient volontiers les Apdtres comme des 
capucins fripons.” Yes, but apostles are not always and 
everywhere rogues, and the implication hardly became the 
men who were so anxious, in their turn, to try their hands 
at the regeneration of society. It is to be feared that even 
now, in our cultured midst, prepossessions of the same 
nature as those which dominated these powerful but one- 
sided thinkers are not altogether dead. They still flourish, 
for instance, in what Mr. Morley amiably calls the dregs of 
the ecclesiastical world, and, for that matter, of the anti- 
ecclesiastical world also. Nay, even for those who aim at 
the not so common virtue of intellectual integrity, it is by 
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no means easy in the particular case to be sure of objective 
vision, of “‘ seeing the object as it really is,” for, it is hardly 
possible that our view of the social effects of Christianity 
should be unaffected by our attitude towards Christianity 
itself. And that attitude is so largely determined, as one of 
the greatest and saddest of human geniuses has told us, by 
reasons of the heart of which the reason knows nothing. 

Attempts in the direction of such enquiry have frequently 
been made both by the defenders and the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. And in this circumstance, perhaps, lies the secret 
of their inconclusiveness. For the offices of judge and 
advocate cannot be confused without detriment to the ver- 
dict. Reference has already been made to the bigotry 
prevailing among the French anti-Christian thinkers of the 
18th century. They did but take their cue from the 
defenders of orthodoxy. In England, too, such hostile 
critics as Collins and Tindal were hardly more acrimonious 
and foul-mouthed than a Christian bishop like Warburton. 

Like modern scientific psychology, which has devoted 
itself to carrying out the programme indicated by Taine in 
the memorable words : “ C’est a l’4me que la science va se 
prendre,” the 19th century novel has occupied itself with a 
close scrutiny of the soul of man, so close indeed, as some- 
times to forget its artistic purpose, relapsing now and again 
into the pure science which was the backbone of its method. 
A literature based on Taine’s programme and guided by an 
insatiable curiosity to seek the precise measure of every 
ascertainable aspect of the contemporary soul could not fail, 
sooner or later, to find itself confronted by religion. 

The way in which man worships the gods is surely at 
least as important as the way in which he loves ; and we . 
know, to satiety, the value attributed by modern masters of 
the novel to the latter propensity. Apart, moreover, from 
the psychology of the individual, religion in its public aspect 
is a form of social life and, in that capacity also, challenges 
the criticism of the modern novelist. Thus it seems to have 
come about that, under the influence of a spirit essentially non- 
religious and non-metaphysical, a spirit, that is, which, by 
hypothesis, abstains from absolute conclusions as much as from 
preconceived ideas, a possible method has been found for a 
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fruitful criticism of the religious phenomenon. We cannot 
derive any precise information about religion in mid-Vic- 
torian England or the France of the Second Empire from the 
most careful study of the Book of Common Prayer or the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, but “le petit fait bien 
choisi,” Trollope’s vignettes of the Barsetshire clergy, or 
Fabre’s studies of ecclesiastical life in contemporary France, 
can tell us a great deal on the subject. The indirect 
method of such criticism is also largely in favour of its 
results, for it reduces toa minimum, what may be called, the 
friction of the critic’s personality. 

“‘ Had I written an epic about clergymen,” says Trollope, 
“‘T would have taken St. Paul for my model ; but, describing, 
as I have endeavoured to do, such clergymen as I see around 
me, I could not venture to be transcendental.” That is to 
say that Trollope writes of the clergy as they happen to 
occur in the society in which he finds them ; they are 
described from outside as social phenomena, not from within 
as spiritual forces. It were impossible to consider the 
matter from a sounder point of view for the purpose in 
hand. 

The Church of England in Trollope’s day showed to 
great advantage by this method of portraiture. Many of 
the country clergy were men of good family, not a few of 
them reaching a far higher standard of education than was 
common at that time among the English upper class. They 
were also generally men of high moral character ; in short 
they fulfilled admirably, on the whole, the purposes for 
which an established Church may be supposed to exist in 
the idea of a broad-minded statesman. The village spires 
of England pointed to an ideal in harmony with the best 
actual elements of the nation’s life. 

The Church may have been, in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
phrase, still reeling from the effects of Newman’s secession, 
but the shock had not made itself felt much in the country 
cathedral chapters, nor had the backwash of the Tractarian 
movement as yet settled itself into the current of modern 
Anglo-Catholicism. The Anglicanism of Barchester stood 
serene and strong in the consciousness of possession, not 
only of the spiritual values demanded and appreciated by 
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the consciences of the faithful, but of those earthly values 
also, which, in their secular accumulations, had fairly come 
to represent, as in fact they had originally expressed, the 
faithful’s appreciation. 

The Church of England stood, in those days, for a 
fact ; was, indeed, itself a great representative fact,—to wit, 
the people of England viewed from a religious standpoint. 
To those old-fashioned divines whose blameless lives 
Trollope paints so delightfully, religion was no matter of 
idea at all, it stood or fell as a fact, compact indeed of 
venerable precedent and present dignity of circumstance, 
but still as solid and undeniable as the fabric of the cathedral 
in which they preached. As such they preached it and as 
such their hearers accepted or declined it. This may not | 
have been a transcendental attitude, but there was philosophy 
in it too. { 
Take the scene of the bishop’s death in the opening } 
chapter of Barchester Towers which is one of truly fine 
comedy, in Mr. Meredith’s sense of the word. It is also ‘ 
an English, an Anglican scene. Trollope has caught the i 
tone, the manner perfectly. Nowhere else on the face of 
the earth could such a scene have occurred just like that. 
Archdeacon Grantly “certainly did desire to play first 
fiddle ; he did desire to sit in full lawn sleeves among the | 
peers of the realm,” and he did desire, if the truth must | 
be out, to be called “My Lord” by his reverend brethren. 
Innocent ambitions after all! And ambitions not differing, 
in kind, from those of all professional men, as Trollope, in 
the same chapter, remarks. Very different was the ambition 
of Hildebrand. Here we may observe an authentic note 
of the Church of England of that day. The psychological 
characteristics, the faults and the virtues of the clergy were 
those belonging not essentially to a Priesthood but rather 
to all men indifferently. The moral eminence on which | 
the clergyman stood—his ordination vows and Sunday 
preaching—made a background against which those 
characteristics were more clearly visible than in the case 
of most men, but the qualities themselves were common to 
all. The fact is that the Christianity of Barchester Close, 
in spite of its goodly array of Dean, prebendaries, minor 
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canons and vicars-choral, was, in accordance with the 
national temper of mind, emphatically non-sacerdotal. 

The picture of the Church of England in Trollope’s 
pages represents that institution as reflecting the best ele- 
ments of the nation’s life, its wholesome morality, its respect 
for law and order, its love of justice combined with a singular 
inability to recognize a concrete case of injustice when 
sanctified by tradition. It must be admitted, also, that 
certain other elements are not wanting. An heroic im- 
penetrability to ideas, a loathing of change, a pride of place 
and circumstance that is not always according to reason. 
But on the whole it is a great picture of a noble spiritual 
fabric which like our “ glorious constitution,” of which it 
is a part, a special aspect, points to no individual founder, 
stands for no special idea, but has come to be what it is 
through its own spontaneous development as representative 
of the nation’s spiritual attitude, modified by, and in turn, 
re-acting on the secular elements of the nation’s growth. 

It is a far cry from the gray, peaceful, rook-haunted 
Towers of Barchester to the French cathedral town of 
Lormieres ; as far as from the methods and point of view of 
Anthony Trollope to those of Ferdinand Fabre. This power- 
ful writer, though little known in England, was one of 
the most important minor novelists of the Second Empire. 
Indeed one can only call him minor in reference to his 
narrow range of subject—(he “specialized” in priests) — 
and his relatively small output. Ste. Beuve praised his work 
in the highest terms. He just missed his fauteui/ through 
the theological animosities created by his novels. Some of 
the Immortals voted against him because his writings were 
anti-religious, and some because they were too clerical. 
Pasteur was among his opponents on the former ground. 
His personal views (if he had any) were never revealed by 
him to any one. There is a tale of an indiscreet journalist 
who, in the course of interviewing his widow, asked her 
point-blank what her husband’s religious beliefs had been. 
He could get no answer but a silent smile. His youth at 
least was religious. Like Rénan, he was a seminarist who 
discovered, before it was too late, that he had no vocation. 
And he certainly retained from his training, as did Rénan, a 
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good deal of the priest. He handles problems of conduct 
with professional delicacy of touch, with a true moral sym- 
pathy, and yet, from the point of view of one who himself 
stands outside the web of sorrow and passion in which 
weaker ones are entangled. You feel that he touches such 
cases tenderly, compassionately, like a physician of the soul. 
His sympathy, also, for those of his characters in whom the 
ecclesiastical type of virtue is fully developed, is clear enough. : 
Not that this sympathy ever blurs his vision. In Les | : 
Courbezons, one of his most admirably executed characters, a 
miracle of Christian charity and pure-hearted devotion, | 
creates misery all around him through his inability to prac- | 
tise such elementary virtues as foresight and thrift. The 
man’s admiration for the qualities he describes so well does 
not prevent the artist seeing through and beyond them. | 
It was partly his inability to interest himself in the per- ' 
sonages of the modern novel, combined with the accidental \ 
circumstance of his ecclesiastical training, that led Fabre to 
his chosen subject. 
“ Assurément ces personnages,—le mari, la femme et | 
lamant,—qui défraient le roman contemporain, qui le dé- 
fraieront peut-étre toujours, car les combinaisons entre ces trois | 
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facteurs sont impérissables comme la vie elle-méme, offraient 

un interét trés-vif. Mais comment arrivait-il que ces com- 

binaisons, tantét ingénieuses, tantét puissantes, me laissaient 

i aera Dans l’Eglise au contraire, j’étais saisi, 

touché tout de suite. I] n’était pas un détail du bénitier au 

tabernacle, dans la domaine des choses, du plus humble 

desservant au souverain pontife, dans la domaine des hommes, 

qui empreint pour moi de quelque souvenir sauve ou terrible, 

ne me remuat téte et cceur.” From the point of view of 

modern literature the Church means the priest ; on the 
priest, then, Fabre concentrated his powers of observation 
and description. 

That mysterious figure, the foster-father of civilization 
and, in turn, its bitterest enemy, is indeed of a nature to 
interest the psychological enquirer. A man and yet nota 
man, for he is both more and less than a man, the Catholic 
priest is the true descendant of all the medicine-men and 
soothsayers of the past, as he is the most complete and 
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finished expression of the idea which they all more or less 
successfully incarnated. That idea briefly comes to this: 
that the unknown force of the universe, the source of life 
from which we come and to which, after our brief wander- 
ing, we must return, being animated by an intelligence and 
will akin to the human, can be approached by us in our own 
interests, more humano. A priesthood exists in order to 
regulate and assure the success of our commerce with the 
Divine Unknown. 

Some God or: specially inspired prophet has established 
the conditions of the compact between men and the Divine, 
and priests are the appointed channel by which the graces of 
the covenant are secured to us. Outside their ministrations 
(says each priesthood in turn) all is uncertain. Such or 
something like it, is the idea on which every priesthood has 
been based. In addition to this the Catholic priest has the 
perfectly distinct value of the Christian moralist, and it is 
the possession of this ethical quality, in addition to the 
common ground of all priesthoods, that gives its special note, 
we may add, its special vigour to the hierarchy of the 
Church. For those who are susceptible to the attraction of 
a positive religion, who are possible clients of a priesthood, 
may be roughly divided into two classes. There are those 
who are most interested in the idea underlying all priest- 
hoods, namely the notion of some certain channel of 
communication with the unknown. Such as these still thrill 
with atavistic terrors at the thought of death ; they have 
perhaps done much that they would have undone, and they 
feel that no natural force exists which can do that for them. 
The claim of the Catholic priest to do just this,—definitely, 
positively to forgive their sins at a given moment, and thereby 
ultimately secure them‘from the terrors of the grave,—is just 
what they want. They do not feel any great interest in the 
moral or spiritual process implied, still they wind themselves 
up to it under their confessor’s direction, as a necessary con- 
dition of what they must have. There are others who are 
primarily drawn to the ideal life of the Church. Rightly 
or wrongly they think that that life is the exclusive poss- 
ession of the Catholic religion. To secure those elements 
of peace and holiness they are quite willing to fulfil the 
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-conditions of membership imposed. So they accept with- 
out much thought, or any particular interest in the points 
involved, the thaumaturgic side of the system. Thus the 
net of the Kingdom of Heaven takes fish of more than one 
sort. 

If the Catholic priest were merely a priest he would not 
appeal to these more spiritually-minded clients ; if he were 
merely a moralist he would have no power over the super- 
stitious sin-stricken multitude. As it is he has the chance 
of holding them both. In order to do this, however, he 
must do more than advance his claim ; he must present 
himself plausibly in both his capacities. To achieve their 
combination in one individual an altogether special system 
of education is necessary, which inevitably results in the 
formation of a very special and peculiar character. It is 
this priestly character which is the subject of Fabre’s 
studies, whether he lingers with country curés in the 
Cevennes, among priests of the Lord who heal the physical 
ailments of horse and man, as in the Courbezons and Mon 
Oncle Célestin, or guides us through the intricacies of the 
conflict between Rome backed by the religious congrega- 
tions and the remnants of Gallicanism as in Lucifer, or 
depicts the terrific shapes which egotism and envy take on 
in the narrow and darkened soul of an ambitious ecclesiastic 
as in L’ Abbé Tigrane. 

It is a character which fascinates and repels. The 
narrowness which is the condition of its strength makes 
it hard of comprehension by the modern world. This fact 
does not in the least disconcert the priest. ‘ Dieu a maudit 
le monde, nous n’avons qu’un devoir stricte envers lui, c’est 
de le sauver ;” 
Tigrane. 

This is no pulpit rhetoric, it represents the permanent 
and sober conviction of the ecclesiastical conscience, the 
true “ power behind the pope.” It is moreover the correct 
deduction from the principles on which that conscience has 
been formed. From the age of fourteen the future priest 
is trained in the monastic seclusion of the seminary. 
That training is of course, primarily, theological; but 
theology alone will not fit him for his career as a fisher 
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of men. He must have some notion of history, for history 
is a part of apologetics ; he must have some natural science, 
for we live in the days of the professor ; he must have at 
least a smattering of philosophy, for Kant and Hegel 
require periodic refutation. None of these things indeed 
need he know for their own sake. Everything must be done 
Ad Mayjorem Dei Gloriam, and the glory of God is the 
triumph of the Church. In the ordinary life of men in the 
“world,” the ideal motive is intermittent. It intervenes 
in the play of passion and impulse to correct, to guide, to 
modify ; nor is this state of things without justification. 
Vauvenargues says that we perhaps owe the greatest 
advantages of the spirit to our passions, and that, without 
them, man would never have learned the lesson of reason. 
Far otherwise is the ecclesiastical view based on a scholastic 
realism which considers reason and passion not as psycho- 
logical products, as resultants of the interplay of consciousness 
and environment, as complementary factors, to be allowed 
their full value in the construction of character, but as 
objective entities really existing in the terms of their defini- 
tions and necessarily at perpetual war. Hence it comes 
about that, in the case of the priest, the action of the ideal 
motive is incessant, omnipresent, all-devouring. Sometimes 
of course, a terrific re-action ensues. Sometimes the strings 
screwed up to their top-note will snap. When this happens, 
when the priest “falls,” great indeed is his fall. He is 
unlikely to stop in his downward course at the average 
moral or immoral level of the mere man of the world. Such 
obvious and external tragedies are however less frequent 
than anti-clerical journalists would lead us to suppose. The 
real tragedy of the priest is the success of his system. 
Gibbon’s cynical reflection with which I prefaced this essay, 
paradoxical as it may sound, states the inner truth of the 
matter. Of course that success is never complete. A 
priest, in fact, remains a “man for a’ that.” And the 
humble wildflowers of the despised “‘ natural virtues ” bloom 
perchance in the overlooked draughty corners of the 
ecclesiastical hothouse. 

The positive elements of the seminary training are 
re-inforced and intensified by the negative. The young 
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Levite is kept in as complete seclusion as possible through- 
out the whole period of his education. The result is that he 
grows up in complete ignorance of the real life of men and | 
women in the world. He has no conception of the existence 4 
of any ethical system whatever except the one in which he | 
has been trained. All those then who do not acknowledge 
the claims of that system are necessarily without real 
morality. Matthew Arnold has told us in one of his most 
charming essays, of the account of the religion of Paganism | 
which he found in the Abbé Migne’s Dictionnaire des 
Origines du Christianisme, “Paganism invented a mob of | 
divinities with the most hateful character, and attributed to 
them the most monstrous and abominable crimes. It per- 
sonified in them drunkenness, incest, kidnapping, adultery, 
sensuality, knavery, cruelty and rage....... what must 
naturally have been the state of morals under the influence 
of such a religion, which penetrated with its own spirit 
the public life, the family life, and the individual life of 
antiquity.” Scarcely less wide of the mark is the only view 
of the world around him possible to the average seminarist. 
What can the noblest aspirations of modern life be to him? 
Mere deliramenta. What can he think of the passion of | 
liberty when he has been taught to believe that all ethic is | 
founded on the basic virtue of minute and rigid obedience | 
to authority ? What he thinks of the desire for justice, so 
ineradicable an element of the modern conscience, the last 
few years of French history have proved to us ad nauseam. 

Thus, armed with weapons which, if they were adapted 
for the purpose in hand, he would lack the strength to wield, 
he emerges at the age of twenty-four to do battle with a 
world which, even in the countries in which he stands 
without serious rivals as the representative of the religious 
principle, needs the stimulus of an electoral crisis seriously 
to advert to his existence. He soon finds that the sword 
which flashed so bravely in the mimic warfare of seminary 
dialectics, snaps in his hand like a stage-property when 
employed on the actualities of life; that men have grown 
hopelessly suspicious of 

“The old world cures they half believe 
For woes they wholly understand.” 
No. 24—VoL. vit. 57 F 
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Then one of two things happens. If he be a man of 
naturally indolent character he retires into his Presbytery 
as a snail into its shell. Those who want him can seek 
him out. He knows that the world is all wrong. ‘“ Totus 
mundus in maligno positus est,” says the Apostle, but he 
lacks the strength and perseverance to keep on crying the 
melancholy fact into deaf ears in the market-place. To 
what end indeed? No one listens tohim. Not for nothing 
has he put off the “old man” of his secular garments and 
been clothed in the angelica vestis of the “new.” He has 
lost his old, his human self, and has put on the abstract 
personality of the Church, and it is just that personality 
that the world will have none of. He finds himself in the 
position of having constantly to prove his existence as a 
preliminary to secure a hearing. And the position is an 
unpleasant, an intolerable one. So he gives it up and 
retires to lay mines according to his ability. On the other 
hand, a man of really strong character, whose virility has 
not been sapped by his training, is stung by his painful 
position into the extreme of combativeness. The celestial 
war cry: “Quis ut Deus !” rings in his ears. God’s victory 
cannot be doubtful and God’s victory is the Church’s and 
the Church’s is his own. In this way we reach the type 
of the Abbé Tigrane. 

This great and bad man is undoubtedly the most 
important of Fabre’s ecclesiastical creations. Vividly as 
the others are painted, they pale before his fires. He 
glows with the flamboyant colours of an Hildebrand or 
an Innocent III, and, in happier days, his career would 
doubtless have been such as theirs. As it is, we take leave 
of him an Archbishop, still in the prime of his life, dis- 
cussing with his faithful vicar-general his chances of the 
Cardinalate and the Papacy. 

The Abbé Ruffin Capdepont, nicknamed by his com- 
panions in the seminary Abbé Tigrane on account of his 
irritability, is one of the high officials of the diocese of 
Lormieres which is governed at the time the story opens by 
the aristocratic, generous-minded Mgr. de Roquebrun. This 
prelate has also his weaknesses of temper which do not make 
easier his relations with his Supérieur du Grand Seminaire. 
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Capdepont hates his bishop who has, he conceives, | 
robbed him of the diocese of Lormieres. Nol Episcopari 
was never his motto, and he had so dwelt on the chances 
of his appointment to the see that when Mgr. de Roquebrun 
was chosen for the mitre he felt it was a personal and 
unforgiveable insult. bY 

“Qn ne sait pas assez chez les laiques ce qu’est 
l’Episcopat pour un prétre. Hier vous étiez simple soldat 
dans une armée de quatre-vingt mille hommes (il y 
a environ quatre-vingt mille ecclésiastiques en France) 
aujourd’hui vous passez tout d’un coup général. La tran- 
sition n’est pas plus ménagée que cela. Le desservant, le | 
curé-doyen, le chanoine, le grand-vicaire possedent les | 
mémes droits canoniques restreints; l’évéque seul possede | 
le sarcerdoce dans sa plénitude. Et puis, quelle situation | 
autre dans le monde! vous étes prince de la Sainte Eglise 
Romaine, on vous appelle “ Monseigneur,” le pape ne vous 
nomme plus que “ Vénérable Frere”, s'il veut prononcer 
une décision rélative a la réforme du dogme ou de la 
discipline il ne peut le faire sans vous; (‘ L’Abbé Tigrane ” 
was written before 1870) vous allez a Rome, ad /mina 
apostolorum, comme on dit, et l’on vous regoit au Vatican 
avec la haute distinction accordée aux souverains. Qui 
sait si, maintenant que vous avez la mitre d’évéque, vous 
n’obtiendrez pas plus tard la barette de cardinal? Qui 
sait méme si, par le fait des révolutions dont nos temps ne 
sont pas avares, vous ne coifferez pas un jour la tiare? 

Urbain IV rétait-il pas le fils d'un savetier de Troye? 
Jean XXII n’avait-il pas vu le jour a Cahors?” 

It must not be supposed that the Supérieur du Grand | 
Séminaire is represented as a “bad priest.” Far from it ; | 
his morals are above suspicion ; “Je fus toujours chaste !” 
he exclaims one day in a moment of expansion to his confidant 
l’Abbé Mical. He has but one passion—ambition. 

“ Zelus domiis tuae comedit me!” His zeal for the glory 
of God’s House has turned into a monstrous, despotic ego- 
tism. God must conquer; who so fit to win the Church’s 
battle as himself ? But, to win that battle, he must have a 
free hand, he must have power, ever more and more power. 

He, at last, comes, in his monomania, absolutely to identify | 
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himself with his cause, or, rather, his cause with himself. He 
can only see the triumph of God in his own exaltation. So he 
is led, on the occasion of Mgr. de Roquebrun’s funeral, into 
a moment of real insanity, when to the horror even of his 
own supporters, he snatches at the episcopal ring on the 
hand of the deceased prelate, whom he insults in death by 
refusing admission to his body into his own cathedral. The 
critics took exception to this terrible scene on the ground 
of caricature. Fabre replied that the Abbé Tigrane was no 
fictitious character, and that he had not dared to give the 
real facts of the case as they had come to his knowledge 

recisely for fear of that criticism. The original Tigrane 
had left the Bishop’s remains, not in the Cathedral square, 
but in the episcopal stables ! 

It is needless to say that Tigrane aspired to succeed the 
Bishop, and such was his ability that he did so. His enemies 
did not fail to inform the Vatican of his scandalous behaviour, 
but in vain. 

No one of course supposes, Fabre least of all, that Tigrane 
is the average priest. He is typical in a very different sense 
to that. All strong-minded men of action are inclined to 
be ambitious, and their ambition may, as likely as not, assume 
a form which is profitable to society. In Tigrane we see 
an extreme instance of the ravages of ambition in the eccle- 
siastical soul. And precisely that form of ambition is 
essentially a priestly vice—or virtue. Its peculiar quality 
as well as its intensity comes from the identification by the 
priest of himself with the Highest, of his own egotism with 
the transcendental egotism of the Church. It is in the fact 
that no one but he is in the position to make that identifi- 
cation, that the unique quality of the priest’s ambition 
consists, while its peculiar intensity is due to the concentra- 
tion on his professional ideal of all that energy which, in the 
case of most men, is distributed over a variety of objects, 
together with the narrowness of outlook which is the 
inevitable result of his education. No one knew better than 
Fabre that all priests are not ambitious, and, in his long 
series of ecclesiastical portraits, he has shewn us not a few 
humble and zealous servants of humanity. To them all 
honour. But he has shewn us in Tigranea typical instance 
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of what clerical ambition means, and he also knew how 
liable priests are to that particular vice. The drunken or 
incontinent priest is the victim of faults common to all men. 
Such a one pecca come uomo—he sins as a man—as a dignitary 
once said to the present writer : Tigrane, on the other hand, 
may be said to sin as Lucifer. 

In reading these criticisms of the French and English 
Churches one cannot but be struck by the difference of the 
problems presented by either form of Christianity. The 
anonymous forces which, by their more or less constant 
equilibrium, have maintained the Church of England in 
existence must necessarily come under the influence of the 
Time-spirit. Indeed it is obvious that that spirit is what 
gives the Church its “form,” as scholastics would say ; 
while, on the other hand, the Catholic Church anathematises, 
in Pius IX’s Syllabus, those who should be rash enough to 
maintain ‘‘ that the Roman Pontiff can and ought to effect 
a reconciliation and compromise with progress, liberalism 
and modern civilization.” And, if the Roman Pontiff be 
personally infallible in “ Faith and Morals,” it is evident 
that the progress which requires any such reconciliation is 
condemned out of its own mouth. 

There are those who think that the Vatican Fathers 
made a terrible blunder in defining Papal Infallibility. Far 
from it. They shewed themselves, on the contrary, to be 
far-sighted politicians. That dogma may have little enough 
in appearance to do with religion, but it was a brilliant piece 
of ecclesiastical statecraft which completely turned the flank 
of the enemy just at the moment when all seemed lost. 
Light-hearted Liberals rejoiced over the breach of the Porta 
Pia, over the beginning of the end, as even Rénan, who 
might have known better, thought, of the Church. Their 
rejoicing was not according to wisdom. Behind the amor- 
phous nondescript fagade of the Vatican invisible hands were 
weaving afresh new nets for the souls of men. Those hands 
will continue to weave such nets, become unbreakable now 
because intangible, until the day on which the collective 
Western mind finally renounces those absolute enquiries 
which it is the proud monopoly of ecclesiastical Authority 
to answer without faltering. ALGAR THOROLD 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIVING MATTER ON THE EARTH 


“Tl y a eu une époque ou notre planete ne possédait 
aucun germe de vie organisée ; donc la vie organis¢e y a 
commencé sans germe anterieur. Toutes les apparitions 
nouvelles qui ont eu lieu dans le monde se sont faites, non 
par l’acte incessament renouvelé d’un Etre Créateur, mais 
par la force intime deposée une fois pour toutes au sein des 
choses.” —Ernest Rénan. 


I 
HE old belief that living things first appeared upon 


the surface of the earth owing to miraculous agency, 
and that all the various species which subsequently 
appeared have owed their origin to a similar supernatural 
agency, is now commonly known as the “ Special Creative 
Hypothesis.” It is a notion no longer entertained by the 
majority of scientific men, because of the absence, as they 
believe, of all strict evidence for the occurrence of miracles 
of any kind, either now or in the past. This old view 
has been displaced by what is known as the “ Evolution 
Hypothesis.” And it is commonly believed by those who 
favour this hypothesis that as the surface of the earth cooled 
down sufficiently to admit of various chemical affinities 
coming into play, living matter must have been formed by 
natural synthetic processes, gradually leading to the produc- 
tion of more and more complex compounds, till at last those 
combinations which we know as living matter made their 
appearance. 
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Some have been willing to believe that this took place 
at one time and site only—by a quasi-miraculous process '. 
Others see no reason for any such restriction and think 
that the process being natural and non-miraculous must 
have occurred in many sites at the same time, and that it 
must have recurred at many periods—that is in many 
past ages—though it may now have ceased to recur’. 
Others still (though they are comparatively few) believe 
that if living matter originally came into existence by | 
natural processes, there is nothing to show that such pro- | 
cesses have not been ever operative in all past ages since the | 
time when they first began, nor that such processes do not 
continue to the present day. 

Neither one of these views in regard to the past can be 
supported by any positive evidence. The history of early 
changes on the earth’s surface is absolutely beyond our ken. 
We know no more concerning the genesis of living matter in 
subsequent geologic ages ; though we are by no means so 
much in the dark in regard to similar possibilities at the 
present day, as will presently be shown. Yet many men of 
science, while perfectly willing to postulate the natural 
origin of living matter in the past rather than accept a 
belief in miracles, have been willing to believe, though 
without adequate evidence, that the natural affinities and 
conditions which led to its production in the past have now 
ceased to be operative. 

Some may at first demur to the accuracy of this latter 
statement. Several things have, however, to be borne in 
mind, which will, as the writer hopes to show, be found 
fully to justify this statement as to the absence of adequate | 
evidence for a belief in the cessation of the natural produc- » 
tion of living matter. | 

In the first place the whole history of science tends to | 
show the uniformity of natural phenomena—that everything 
which goes on in the universe, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, takes place as we are accustomed to say in accor- 
dance with fixed “laws.” It is the prevalence of this unifor- 








1 Darwin, Origin of Species, 6th Ed., 1872, pp. 424, 429. 
2G. H. Lewes, “Darwin’s Hypothesis” in Fortnightly Review 
1868. 
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mity which has gradually displaced, in the minds of men of 
science, anything like a belief in miracles or supernatural 
causes—hence the disbelief in the Creation of living matter, 
and the belief in its becoming, its origin, that is, by natural 
causes. This being so, it seems only logical to suppose that 
the causes originally operative for the production of living 
matter would have continued to exist through all past ages, 
and should still continue to be in operation. The properties 
and chemical tendencies of material bodies appear to be 
quite constant through both time and space,! and no one 
has attempted to show that there were any forces or sets of 
conditions existing on the surface of the earth at the time 
when they assume living matter to have first come into being, 
different from what may be operative at the present day. 
On the contrary, it might with much show of reason be 
assumed to have been more difficult for living matter to 
come into being then than now—seeing that the non-vital 
organic products, derived from pre-existing living things, 
which are now everywhere widely dispersed would then 
have been absent. 

There is thus no evidence for the discontinuity of natural 
phenomena in the direction indicated ; and seeing that a 
belief in their uniformity is for biologists and others the very 
foundation of their own position as evolutionists, nothing but 
the most overwhelming evidence ought to make them sup- 
pose that any departure from such uniformity is possible. 
But if positive evidence that living matter has ceased to come 
into being independently and by natural processes is wholly 
wanting, how comes it that so many men of science are con- 
tent to believe in this particular discontinuity ? There are, 
the writer believes, two principal reasons for this state of 
things. 

It has been said over and over again that a present-day 
de novo or natural origin of living matter is contrary to the 
experience of all mankind—that we see everywhere living 
things coming only from pre-existing living things. That is 
perfectly true in regard to the question of the origin of all 
the living things that come under our observation ; but it is 
absolutely devoid of all cogency in reference to the question 

1 Clerk Maxwell, _— Sep. 25, 1873, p. 440. 
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of the de novo origin of living matter, seeing that the origin 
of living matter like the origin of crystals, can only take 
place in fluid or in semi-fluid media, and that in each case 
the initial molecular combinations would lie far beyond the 
region of the visible, even were the observer aided by the 
most powerful microscope ever made. Crystals appear in 
certain liquids as smallest visible specks, and thenceforth 
gradually assume their own specific forms. It has also been 
shown that in other liquids minutest specks of living matter 
come into the region of the visible, and thenceforth begin to 
assume the shapes of such well-known living things as 
Micrococci, Bacilli, Torule, etc. We have therefore the 
same kind of knowledge of the present-day origin of living 
things as we have of the origin of crystals.!. It is known 
that the latter may appear by the growth of invisible germs, 
and that they may also originate by a so-called “‘ spontaneous 
generation.” And no one can say that the apparently new- 
born specks of living matter, appearing in such a case as 
that to which I have referred, may not, in part, at least, be | 
in reality new-born specks which have come into being by 
virtue of the same natural causes as are assumed to have been | 
operative in the past. | 
Seeing that this appearance in fluids of minutest visible | 
particles is the only kind of way in which living matter could 
' 

| 





have come into being in the past, or in which it can be con- 
ceived. to come into being in the present, it will be seen how 
comparatively worthless is the statement that a present-day 
natural origin of living matter is contrary to the experience 
of all mankind. This general reason must be declared to be 
devoid of all cogency. Let us turn then to the more special 
reason. 

Much stress is laid upon the fact that during the last 
hundred years and more a vast number of experiments have 
been made with superheated fluids in small flasks, and that 

the results of these experiments have not been such as to 
A satisfy the scientific world that living matter has ever appeared 
de novo within experimental vessels. ‘That the experiments 
in question have left this uncertainty the writer freely admits. 
1 This has been fully shown by Prof. Errera in a very interesting memoir 
(Rev. de |’ Université de Bruxelles, os 1899-1900, Mai). 
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No one more fully recognizes the extreme difficulty in secur- 
ing conviction in reference to such a problem. In face of the 
varying resistance of different states of living matter to differ- 
ent degrees of heat, on the one hand, and the destructive 
influence, on the other hand, of such degrees of heat upon the 
organic matter contained in the experimental infusions we 
have always, in regard to any particular trial, to face a double 
set of uncertainties. We may doubt whether, when positive 
results occur, we merely have to do with a “ survival of pre- 
existing germs” ; or, when the results are negative, whether 
the barrenness of the fluids may not have been due to the 
degrading influence of the preliminary heating upon the 
organic matter in the solutions.! 

But suppose we admit that absolute proof, by experi- 
ments of this kind, has not yet been brought testifying to the 
de novo origin of living matter at the present day; it must at 
the same time be recognized that trials under the influence 
of such restrictive conditions as are alone possible in the 
experimental vessels can in no way be considered to show 
that in fluids unexposed to a preliminary more or less de- 
structive heat, and existing under more natural conditions 
generally (like those in which the original synthesis is 
postulated to have occurred) specks of living matter may 
not still be freely born, which gradually emerge into the 
region of the visible. To decline to admit that absolute 
proof exists of the present-day origin of living matter is one 
thing ; but in face of all the difficulties as to origination and 
as to proof, under experimental conditions, it may well be 
asked, Are we on this account warranted in assuming that 
living matter is not now constantly originating de novo under 
conditions more favourable for such a process? Yet merely 
for reasons of this kind a belief in “spontaneous generation ” 
has over and over again been proclaimed to be baseless—a 
mere chimera in fact. 

This view seems to the writer to be the real heresy— 
since to adopt it is to assume, without a scrap of evidence, a 
break in the continuity of natural phenomena for which no 
reason has ever been alleged. ‘To say that the experience 


1 These difficulties are more fully referred to in the writer’s Studies in 
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of mankind shows it to be true is, as we have seen, utterly 
erroneous. The occurrence, whenever it takes place, is one 
which must always elude the observation of men. It ma 
now be taking place all over the face of the earth in favour- 
able media, and yet this most subtle process will reveal itself 
to no one. 

This formation of living matter by a process of synthesis 
from its primitive elements, to which we have just been 
referring, is what the writer terms Archebiosis. The living 
matter so arising, in the form of minute particles, is assumed 
to speedily develop into one or other kind of the lowest 
living things previously mentioned. Similar living things 
may, however, originate de novo in another way, known as 
Heterogenesis. This latter process is one in which we have 
the actual substance of organisms or their germs (eggs) 
giving rise to alien forms of life. Thus in Archebiosis we 
are presumed to have to do with the actual origin of living 
matter, and its subsequent speedy development into living 
things of different kinds ; while in Heterogenesis we are 
presumed to have to do with transformations of already 
existing living matter, and a consequent de novo birth of 
alien living things—as when the substance of an encysted 
Euglena or that of an encysted Ciliate becomes transformed 
into a brood of Monads, Amcebe or Peranemeta—when 
similar organisms are produced from a Rotifer’s egg—or 
when even Ciliated Infusoria are produced from large 
encysted Amcebe, or from the great eggs of one of the 
largest of the Rotifers (Hydatina). 

Then, again, the writer has shown that on the surface 
of many organic infusions Bacteria are prone to aggregate 
so as to form gelatinous colonies known as zoog/ea, and that 
some of such masses of Bacteria are apt to become indivi- 
dualised, to segment in a progressive manner, and at the 
same time to undergo a series of molecular changes. The 
result is the production of a multitude of minute spherical 
bodies, often about =; of an inch in diameter, which speedily 
develop either into Fungus-germs, into flagellate Monads, 
or into Ameebe. This is the first notable upward jump in 
development which may come from the primordial forms of 


life. It was demonstrated by the writer more than thirty 
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years ago,' and the reality of these changes has since been 
abundantly confirmed, and illustrated by photomicro- 
graphs.” 


II 


In view of the sceptical attitude on the part of those 
whose preconceptions hinder their working at such subjects 
for themselves, and make them heedless of the results 
obtained by those who do, it will be well to look at the 
questions at issue from a more general' point of view. We 
find ourselves face to face with two antagonistic doctrines : 
(1) the view that living matter and living things no longer 
arise de novo, and (2) the view that living matter and living 
things are still coming into being de novo both by Arche- 
biosis and by Heterogenesis. Let us see, therefore, which 
view is most in accordance with certain well-known and 
generally admitted classes of facts, and which is more or less 
entirely opposed to such facts, for as Herbert Spencer has 
well said, “‘ There is no mode of establishing the validity of 
any belief except that of showing its entire congruity with 
all other beliefs.” 

The first of these classes of facts which may be regarded 
as a kind of touchstone for testing the relative validity of 
the two views is the present-day existence of vast multitudes of 
lowest organisms of all kinds. If all the forms of life that 
have ever existed upon the surface of the earth have been 
derived from the primordial forms which first took origin 
by natural synthetic processes in an incalculably remote past 
no adequate and consistent explanation would be forthcoming 
of the undoubted existence, at the present day, of the teem- 
ing multitudes of such lower organisms as have been above 
referred to. For if the assumed gradual development of 
higher forms of life during all past geologic ages has been 
largely due to the intrinsic mutability of living matter, as 
the evolution hypothesis assumes, would it not be a stultifi- 
cation of that hypothesis to suppose that such primordial 
forms as Bacteria, Torule, Monads, Amebe, and Ciliated 

1 The Beginnings of Life, 1872, Vol. IL, p. 112; and Proceedings of the 


Royal Society, Vol. XX. 1872, pp. 239-264. 
2 Studies in Heterogenesis, 1904, Plates vi. and vii., Figs. 53-70. 
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Infusoria have remained practically unchanged and in these 
low grades for untold millions of years ? 

It cannot be said that such organisms have remained in 
this primitive state because they are comparatively unchange- 
able forms. The very reverse is the fact ; their mutability 
is well known and admitted to be extreme. 

It cannot be said that they have preserved their primitive 
forms by reason of their existence in unchanging environ- 
ments. The very reverse of this is again the fact. Such 
organisms are met with abundantly all over the face of the 
earth, and under the most diverse conditions. 

But in accordance with the views advanced in this article 
the present-day existence of these organisms may be fully 
explained, and is just what might be expected—if they are 
ever seething up anew by Archebiosis and by Heterogenesis. 
These views, moreover, leave us free to admit that their 
mutability is extreme, and that their habitats are most diverse 
and world-wide—as all who are well acquainted with such 
organisms must acknowledge. 

This very circumstance of the wide-spread distribution over 
the earth of similar lowest types of life affords another test of 
the relative validity of the two views. The facts brought 
forward by the writer seem to show that the intrinsic mole- 
cular composition and properties of the different varieties 
of living matter have much more to do with the forms and 
structures of lowest organisms than mere differences in their 
environment. Under the dominating influence of what 
Herbert Spencer termed ‘“ organic polarity” the several 
forms arising by Archebiosis and Heterogenesis seem to 
unfold more or less immediately into such and such simple 
organisms of common type. 

We may say dominating influence of “ organic polarity ”, 
because it is clear that “heredity” must be in any other 
sense a non-existent factor for the chance products originating 
by heterogenesis, as well as for forms multiplying only by 
fission or mere “discontinuous growth”; and because, as 
the writer believes and long ago maintained, the influence 
of “natural selection” as a modifying agency is probably 
extremely slight among all the lowest forms of life— 
though Darwin was inclined to make no such limitation as 
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to the sphere of its influence and Weissman still proclaims it 
to be all-potent. 

Then, again, the facts and arguments furnished by 
heterogenesis, coupled with Herbert Spencer’s views con- 
cerning “ physiological units,” seem capable of affording a 
better explanation than has hitherto been forthcoming of 
the sudden and abrupt variations in higher plants and animals 
which are now well known to occur—variations that have 
been spoken of as “discontinuous” by Bateson, and as 
“‘mutational ” by De Vries, and which are often so marked as 
to constitute sudden origins of actual new species of animals or 
plants. These phenomena are perhaps the nearest approaches 
possible among higher organisms to the still more marked 
(heterogenetic) transformations described by the writer as 
occurring among lower organisms ; yet such abrupt varia- 
tions are now admitted by biologists to be both real and 
frequent—“ proved up to the hilt” as an authoritative 
writer has lately said. 

We come next to other facts relating to higher organisms, 
and having reference not only to their distribution over the 
face of the earth at the present day, but also to the distribu- 
tion of their fossil remains through the different strata 
constituting the crust of the earth. 

The new views would diminish to an enormous extent 
many of the difficulties at present existing in regard to the 
more limited geographical distribution of higher plants and 
animals. Darwin with his usual candour said!: 


“ Undoubtedly there are many cases of extreme difficulty in understanding 
how the same species could possibly have migrated from some one point to the 
several distant and isolated points where now found.” 


He then went on to say : 


““ Nevertheless the simplicity of the view that each species was first pro- 
duced within a single region captivates the mind. He who rejects it, rejects 
the vera causa of ordinary generation with subsequent migration and calls in 
the agency of a miracle.” 


Of course in this latter statement Darwin was referring 
to an upholder of the obsolete view, which he so successfully 
combated, of the supposed “special Creation ” of species. 

1 Origin of Species, 6th Ed. p. 320. 
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But so far from appealing to “ miracle” the present writer 
in postulating multitudinous centres of origin as possible, 
appeals to the uniformity of natural phenomena in space and 
in time. 

This last word brings us indeed to another and related 
test for the relative validity of the two views now under 
consideration. This test is one which concerns the dificulty 
that exists in tracing the ancestral history of organisms from a 
study of their fossil records. It was formerly thought by 
geologists that rocks containing similar fossils were to be 
regarded as contemporaneous formations. But this view 
was traversed by Huxley in a celebrated presidential address 
to the Geological Society in 1862, wherein he advanced the 
strongest evidence in favour of the position that : 


“Similarity of organic contents cannot possibly afford any proof of the 
synchrony of the deposits which contain them ; on the contrary it is demon- 
strably compatible with the lapse of the most prodigious intervals of time, and 
with interposition of vast changes in the organic and inorganic worlds between 
the epochs in which such deposits were formed.” ? 


And in illustration of this lack of synchrony (or identity 
of date) he said : 


“For anything that geology or palzontology are able to shew to the 
contrary, a Devonian fauna and flora in the British Islands may have been 
contemporaneous with Silurian life in North America, and with a carboniferous 
fauna and flora in Africa.” 


Nobody now contests these views, and consequently no 
one believes, as was formerly the case, that any advance in 
the successional series of living forms must have occurred 
simultaneously in different parts of the world, nor that strata 
in which similar fossils are found must have been contem- 
poraneous formations. 

The difficulties besetting biologists in this direction are 
therefore just as great or even greater than those to which 
Darwin referred in the preceding quotation. But the dis- 
tribution of similar organisms through geological strata in 
widely different parts of the world, and in formations that 
are not contemporaneous, will certainly be also capable of 
receiving a much better explanation if instead of supposing 

1 Proceed. of Geolog. Society, 1862, p. xlv. 
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that all organic forms have developed and spread from one 
single centre, we are prepared to recognize that there have 
been multitudes of independent centres with wide develop- 
ments in and from them. 

It should never be forgotten that, as G. H. Lewes said,} 
“The link which unites all organisms is not always the 
common bond of heritage, but the uniformity of organic laws 
acting under uniform conditions.’ And if through all the 
life-evolving period of the history of our globe the progress 
of “ organization” appears to have been essentially similar, 
this seems readily explicable by the consideration that living 
things, both as regards their origin and their subsequent 
differentiation or development, are the immediate products 
of ever acting natural laws and material properties. 

But the truth of the writer’s views is still more strongly 
shown by the light which they are capable of throwing 
upon another closely related paleontological problem of the 
greatest importance, which has hitherto proved a stumbling- 
block to biologists and evolutionists alike—that is, the fact 
of the existence of persistent types of life through long geologic 
ages up to the present day. As Huxley? and others have 
shown this long persistence of similar organic forms has 
been met with both among animals and among plants of 
comparatively high organizations. Certain genera of Mol- 
lusks for instance are said to “have persisted from the 
Silurian epoch to the present day with so little change that 
competent malacologists are sometimes puzzled to distinguish 
the ancient from the modern species.” This persistency is 
assumed by some to be due to the slow rate of change 
among such organisms, which they would have us believe 
have been perpetuating their kind, in the same likeness, 
through this long succession of geologic ages. 

An excellent means of refuting this supposed explanation 
is fortunately open to us, seeing that a similar persistency 
through many geologic ages is known to obtain for two sets 
of very low organisms closely akin to those which the writer 
has shown to take origin so frequently by heterogenesis, and 
which are also notorious for their high degree of variability. 


1 Fortnightty Review, 1868. 
” Proceed. of Roy. Institution, vol. iii. p. 151. 
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Reference is here made to Foraminifera (chambered Ame- 
be) and to Diatomacee—very low types of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom respectively. It is the siliceous enve- 
lopes of these low unicellular organisms, with their charac- 
teristic shapes and markings, that are fortunately preserved 
as fossils, and which thus permit of an accurate comparison 
being made of ancient and existing representatives of these 
simple forms of life.! 

Concerning the former organisms Dr. Carpenter wrote,” 
“There is no evidence of any fundamental modification or 
advance in the Foraminiferous type from the palzozoic 
period to the present day.” Similar types and similar 
varieties from those types are, he said, to be met with in 
geological formations existing as far back as the triassic 
rocks. And in reference to the same subject Pritchard ® 
spoke as follows : 


“Tt may be generally stated that the relative number of identical fossil 
and recent species is much greater in this family of Foraminifera than in any 
other known ; and specific forms have continued from the Mesozoic era until 
the present day, so connecting, as by an unbroken chain, the fauna of our 
own time and that of almost countless ages past.” 


Yet the variability of these organisms is extreme as may 
be gathered when Dr. Carpenter says : 


“ The only natural classification of the vast aggregate of diversified forms 
which this group contains, will be one which ranges them according to their 
direction and degree of divergence from a small number of principal family 
types.” 


Turning now to the Diatomacez, whose extreme varia- 
bility is no less notorious, Dr. Gregory* wrote as follows 
in reference to the agreement of recent and fossil forms: 


“TI have no hesitation in saying that I believe all the forms in the Aegina 
clay-marl, which is the oldest Diatomaceous deposit yet described, will be 





1 Though Diatoms have not previously been mentioned the writer claims 
to have shown their present-day origin by heterogenesis, from other simple 
algoid cells. See Studies in Heterogenesis, p. 158, Pl. xii., figs. 116-121. 

2 Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera, 1862, p. xi. 

® History of the 7 oy, 4th Edn., p. 232. 

* Proceed. Royal Society, Edinb. 1856-7, p. 442. 
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found living on our coast.1 . ... It may also be observed that of all the forms 
figured by Ehrenberg from more recent strata . . . the great majority are 
perfectly identical with existing Diatoms. 





He subsequently adds : 


“Taking these facts into consideration, I am led to believe that we have 
no evidence that any species of Diatom has become extinct, as so many 


species, and even genera and tribes, of more highly organised being have 
done.” 


Sir Joseph Hooker, Pritchard, and other writers also bear 
witness to the cosmopolitan distribution of these organisms ; 
and the fact that they show themselves in the most varied 
regions with identical anatomical characters, seems to indi- 
cate pretty conclusively that the intrinsic properties and 
varieties of the living matter of which they are composed 
(i.e. of their physiological units), have more to do with 
their forms and structures than any differences in the con- 
ditions under which they have been born and have lived—a 
view that would also accord with the fact of the similarity 
of the forms of Diatoms and of Foraminifera that lived upon 
the surface of the earth or in its oceans in remote ages, with 
those existing at the present day. ; 

But are we to assume that these and other low organisms 
to which reference has been made have had an unbroken 
lineal descent through millions and millions of years since 
they first came into existence? This is the commonly 
received notion, in accordance with the view that Arche- 
biosis no longer occurs and that Heterogenesis is equally to 
be denied.2 But in view of the extreme variability of all 
these organisms and in face of the fundamental principles 
of Evolution, the supposition will, perhaps, to most unpre- 
judiced persons prove absolutely incredible. If lineal descent 
without alteration had been the rule in past-ages and up to 
the present day we might at least expect at the present 
day to find such evidence of this continuity as would be 


represented by fixity of habitat. Fixity of habitat is, how- 


1 The stratum at Agina is said to belong either to the chalk formation, 
or to the oldest tertiary or Eocene beds. 

2 Huxley, for instance, said, “In view of the facts of geology, it follows 
that all living animals and plants are the lineal descendants of those which 
lived long before the Silurian epoch.” 
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ever, notoriously non-existent among these lower forms of 
life, as Pritchard, Ralfs, and others have shown. It seems 
clear, therefore, that it is impossible to accept the notion of 
direct lineal descent without change as the explanation of the 
undoubted fact of the “ persistence of types.” 

The explanation may, however, be found in accordance 
with the writer’s views. As he long ago pointed out’, 
persistence of low types of life is much more explicable on 
“the assumption of successive evolutions of more or less 
similar forms from similar starting points under the 
influence of like conditions, than on the assumption that 
such changeable forms should have continued to produce 
their like through such vast and unrealisable epochs of 
time.” Persistence of types among lower forms of life is, 
in fact, to be expected in accordance with the newer views, 
seeing that the living things that are assumed to have been 
constantly arising by archebiosis and heterogenesis have 
been the immediate products of ever-acting material 
properties and natural laws—the same in all times, however 
much or little the environing conditions may have varied 
from age to age. 

Thus the continued recurrence of low types throughout 
the geologic strata from the Silurian system upwards ; and, 
among higher types, the constant admixture of previously 
known forms with others altogether new, will be found 
quite consistent with the notion of a continual surging up 
through all geologic time of freshly-evolved, lower forms of 
life—representatives of which, as they become more and 
more highly organized, mix, in successive epochs, with 
those of their predecessors which still remain. There 
would thus always be a continual striving onwards of old 
and new alike, towards those highest goals which the 
direction of development and the sum-total of surrounding 
conditions at the time rendered possible. 

What has just been said will be found to have a very 
important bearing upon another problem of great specula- 
tive interest, namely the question of the time needful for the 
evolution of all the forms of life that have appeared upon the 
earth, It is well known that this is a problem to which 

1 The Beginnings of Life, 1872, Vol. II., pp. 616 and 620. 
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very different answers have been given by physicists, by 
geologists, and biologists respectively. The time that could 
be conceded by Lord Kelvin (that is something less than 
forty millions of years) was thought to be hopelessly too 
short by Darwin. And this same doctrine was more 
strongly and explicitly announced by Prof. Poulton in his 
address to the Zoologic Section of the British Association 
in 1896.1 He seemed to consider that many hundred 
millions of years would be needed to account for the 
evolution of all the forms of life that have appeared upon 
the globe. 

One of the principal reasons that induced Darwin to 
think it needful to make extremely large demands upon 
time is to be found in his view that low forms of life 
change or became modified less quickly than the higher 
forms.” This same doctrine was also enforced by Poulton 
in the above-named address, in which he said,° “‘ undoubtedly 
a study of all the available evidence points very strongly to 
the conclusion that in the lower grades, sub-grades, and 
phyla of the animal kingdom evolution has been extremely 
slow as compared with that in the higher.” In making 
such a statement it seems obvious that Poulton must have 
been in the main influenced by the facts known concerning 
“‘ persistent types” among the lower forms of life existing 
in the geological strata from the Cambrian and Silurian 
periods onwards. He indeed distinctly intimates that the 
longer the persistence through geologic ages of any given 
type of life the greater, in all probability, would have been 
the time needful for its origination. 

But, as I have intimated, a totally different interpretation 
may be put upon the existence of “ persistent types,” and 
one in no way necessitating the adoption of a belief that the 
rate of change is slow among low organisms as compared with 
that which obtains for higher forms of life—a belief which is 
directly opposed to a large mass of other evidence, and is 
as the writer believes, absolutely the reverse of the truth. 

If instead of believing with Darwin that “all the living 


1 Nature, Sep. 24, 1896. 
2 Origin of Species, 6th Edn. p. 346. 
5 Loc. cit. p. 506. 
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forms of life are the lineal descendants of those that lived 
long before the Cambrian epoch,” and that “all the organic 
beings that have ever lived on this earth may be descended 
from some one primordial form,” it should be admitted that 
life originally started from multitudes of centres (as the 
uniformity of natural phenomena would demand) ; that 
from the earliest stages of the earth’s history up to the 
present time new starting points of simplest forms (by 
archebiosis as well as by heterogenesis) have been ever 
taking place all over the surface of the earth, we may see, 
not only how many of the facts concerning “ persistent 
types”’ may be explained, but also how the time needed for 
the whole evolution of life upon the globe may have been 
far less prolonged than most biologists have hitherto 
supposed. 

Other facts might be pointed out in connection with 
medical science showing how the writer’s views are capable 
of throwing light upon many obscure points concerning the 
actual origin of various infectious maladies, apart from their 
mere spread by contagion—a point of view which is at 
present almost wholly neglected. 

Altogether apart, however, from these purely pro- 
fessional considerations the writer trusts the general reader 
will find that what has already been said abundantly 
suffices to show how much better multitudes of well-known 
facts can now be explained, and how absolutely irreconcilable 
many of them are with the old point of view. We have 
seen how this holds good in reference to the following 
classes of facts :—(1) Concerning the present-day existence 
of vast multitudes of the lowest organisms ; (2) concerning 
their wide-spread distribution over the surface of the earth ; 
(3) concerning abrupt variations (“mutations”) in higher 
plants and animals; (4) concerning the geographical dis- 
tribution of higher plants and animals, and (5) the distri- 
bution of their fossil remains through the crust of the 
earth ; (6) concerning the existence of recurring or so-called 
“persistent types” of life through long geologic ages ; and 
(7) concerning the time that may be needed for the evolution 
of all the forms of life that have ever appeared upon the 
earth. 
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This great accumulation of evidence in favour of the 
new views (in harmony as it is with the writer’s actual 
observations and experiments) is still further strengthened 
by the fact that the new views do not (as the old view 
does) appeal to any inexplicable departure from the uni- 
formity of natural phenomena ; on the contrary, it assumes 
that the forces of nature and material properties have ever 
remained the same, and that new births of living matter 
have ever been taking place on the surface of the earth 
since the time when such processes first became possible. 

H. CuaritTon BAsTIAN 


[ The above article may be regarded as presenting in brief some of the conclusions 
which are elaborated in fullin Dr. Bastian’s forthcoming work “THE 
NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING MATTER.” 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR THE PEACE CONGRESS, WRITTEN 
FOR THE BOSTON PEACE CONGRESS, OCT. 1904 


HE work of the advocates of peace has hitherto been 

so largely that of destructive criticism, that they have 
not perhaps given sufficient attention to the importance of 
constructive work, on peace lines. Behind all strong action 
must lie strong thought, and in the moulding of that 
thought, the work of destruction has its share. Our peace 
advocates, and writers, have largely dealt with the evils of 
war, and its inconsistency with religious and moral teaching. 
In reply, we are reminded of “human nature,” and the 
impossibility of adapting human nature to the chimerical 
ideas of the Peace Party. Over this difficulty we often find 
ourselves considerably perplexed, or there comes to us a 
feeling of despair as we think of the length of time needed 
to develop, by a process of evolution, the sort of human 
nature which will adapt itself to the new era we dream of. 
Happily for us, however, in all sustained progressive effort, 
there comes a time when the world is ripe for some onward 
movement, although it is but too true that most of these 
movements, whether in thought or action, are only like a 
raindrop, which falling into the rivulet on the hill side may, 
eventually, with other drops, reach the sea, and help to 
swell the great ocean of truth. Without this apology 
for the smallness of the suggestion when compared with 
the great bulk of the force it is to attack, I could hardly 
bring it before others. Sometimes when the time is ripe 
for any action, or any new line of thought, it seems 
as if the same idea was simmering in many minds quite 
unknown to one another. I remember hearing a lady say 
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how, at the time when Chippendale furniture was becoming 
fashionable, she had been thinking of it as the kind she 
admired, and preferred, without knowing at all that others 
were thinking on the same lines. This is often the case 
when scientific discoveries are made. Frequently the same 
result has been reached by two investigators working quite 
apart and unknown to each other. When I first made my 
proposals for a Hall of Peace I was told that the same idea 
was present in other minds in other countries of Europe, 
although I believe that both at the Hague, and at Lucerne, 
their halls are to be more of the museum, and less of the 
aggressive, and active type than mine. Yet I was encour- 
aged to believe that they proved that the time might be 
ripe for action on some such lines. 

In the present day the scientific method of investigation 
seems to appeal to most people, or at any rate it is often 
relied upon. In the summer of 1892 some interesting 
lectures were given at the Cambridge summer school, on 
the expansion of the United States, and it was shown with 
unusual clearness how wars are often made, or avoided, 
by the different methods of dealing with the earlier stages 
of disputes between nations. Again and again the difficulties 
with the settlers in new lands would seem to have been 
avoided by treaties, or purchase, in place of war. In the 
case of boundary and fishery disputes, this appeared to have 
been so often the case that I began to wonder why the same 
process had not already been much more widely extended. 
In one serious dispute, between England and America, our 
Prince Albert, almost on his death-bed, toned down a 
dispatch so as to remove any cause of irritation there might 
be in its wording. This dispatch, printed in full in his 
memoir so as to show the words erased, is an object lesson 
for our advocates of peace to dwell upon, and it is by object 
lessons of this kind that we can educate our party. The 
trivial origin of some wars was well illustrated in one of 
these lectures (although that was not their purpose) by the 
story of how near we came to war through the death of a 
black pig. In 1829 a pig living on the island of San Juan 
and the property of the Hudson Bay Company was found 
dead. An American was accused of killing it, and was 
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threatened by the English with trial under English law. 
Finally troops had to take possession of the island to avoid 
war. After hearing these lectures it seemed to me that what 
we want now, in the best interests of peace, is to be able to 
study the history of wars from another point of view than 
the one that has generally been given hitherto. That is, to 
know how they originated, where and when they have been 
avoided, and by which nations, and the after effects on the 
countries, and the people, who have taken part in them. 
Without touching upon the history of modern wars, which 
has yet to be written, there must be documents available 
which would throw much light on the past, and which 
would not be disputed now that the fire of controversy has 
passed out of them. 

My proposal would be to have a small library, something 
like Mr. Gladstone’s theological library at Hawarden, where 
books and MSS. dealing with these subjects could be 
gradually gathered together under a warden. The warden 
should be always at work collecting and bringing into shape 
a technical peace book on the lines of Charles Booth’s 
*‘ Life and Labour of the People of London,” and Seebohm 
Rowntree’s “ Poverty.” While this work was going on, 
and side by side with it, it would be possible to have, for 
short periods, students from schools and colleges, who 
wished to study the question of peace. Also special efforts 
should be made (by means of scholarships and prize essays 
in the schools) to win over those who are going into our 
churches. The course of study and the books to be read 
should be settled by the Hall of Peace, composed of the 
most suitable people for such work. Once a year there 
would be in the hall a meeting of people of the other 
nations, to review the work done, to report progress, and to 
confer on future work, but chiefly for the purpose of social 
intercourse, and mutual work amongst the nations. By 
this means might grow up a little group of people with 
what we may call cosmopolitan minds, who would no 
longer believe that patriotism was limited by (ever changing) 
geographical boundaries, and who would realise that the 
brotherhood of nations made our best interests identical, 
and not antagonistic. What such a group might be able to 
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do in time of friction between their countries we can hardly 
overestimate. The library .can only be formed gradually, 
but it should include the biographies of the men who have 
worked for the peace of the world in every country, as well 
as the history of the moral and material effects of war on the 
nations, and the many cases where war has been avoided by 
wise diplomacy and good temper. 

The next point for the Hall of Peace seems to me to be 
of the greatest importance. I suppose we can hardly esti- 
mate the enormous influence that military music has had on 
the making, and encouraging, of the war spirit. Only the 
other day I saw that one of the Japanese regiments marched 
into battle with its band playing, and I have heard that this 
is done to keep up the spirits to fighting pitch. Why have 
we never studied the music of peace? Surely this can work 
as effectively on the spirit of man? At any rate let us 
investigate this new field of labour. At our Hall let us 
have a musical expert studying this subject, in order to 
select the best music for the best band available. Then 
let us invite from time to time representatives of all our 
educational forces in the country, to hear it and to discover 
how far this is an unused educative influence on the side of 
peace. I have heard a most powerful description, from a 
well-known lady, of some music which she felt aroused 
slumbering forces of evil, and I think that it cannot be only 
association with the words that makes certain hymn tunes 
produce a sabbatical and reverential atmosphere. 

Returning again to the Cambridge lectures, and the 
power of environment to change habits and ideas, I re- 
member that, in speaking of the early settlers and their life, 
our lecturer told us that “in these states complicated 
European life was sharply precipitated into simplicity.” It 
seems to me that it would be possible so to arrange the 
architecture of our Hall of Peace that it would produce an 
atmosphere in which the ideas we wish to inculcate would 
naturally arise. I suppose there is no one who would deny 
that the architectural effect of the Italian monasteries on 
those who visit them, is peaceful, we might even say 
somnolent ? 





I have located my Hall of Peace on the sandy soil, and 
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among the pinewoods of southern England, near a spot 
where there is a little group of people ripe for the 
establishment of such a place amongst them. I can see a 
building rising there that brings to mind the monastic days 
of the older world, combined with the more strenuous days 
of action in which we live. Over the doorway you see a 
copy of that loveliest of all peace greetings from the convent 
of San Marco, in Florence. You enter into the cloisters 
where we shall grow the flowers of peace, and from there 
pass into the Hall of Music where our concerts will be 
given to successive parties from the towns, and round the 
walls of which are hung the portraits of the men and 
women who have fought the battles of peace. Beyond 
that is the library where the warden and the students will 
study. Architecture, music, and art must unite to produce 
the atmosphere which will aid us in our work, so that we 
may fight with one of the great moral diseases of the world, 
on the same lines on which our doctors are now combating 
its physical ills. I must again repeat what I said at the 
outset, that clear thought must lie behind action ; and we 
can recall the fact that from the convent of San Marco, 
where lived the gentle dreamer who created the atmosphere 
which for us still lives there, went forth also the actor in 
one of the great dramas of history. 


““O Truth, O Freedom, how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nurst. 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the New Day burst.” 


PACIFICATOR. 
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I 


ANTAH was forty years old, the slave of a Siamese 

nobleman named Phya Raksahdi. He had not been 
born a slave. When twenty-five, Phya Raksahdi had paid 
for him a gambling debt of two catties (10 pounds English). 
In return Nantah had gladly attached himself to serve one 
who was well known to be the best of masters. Never for 
a moment had Nantah repented his choice of a bond-master. 
For Mom Chow Rararn, who had competed with Phya 
Raksahdi for Nantah at the time of his great loss, had since 
proved himself a bad master, one who tired of his slaves 
and sold them to the highest bidder, not caring to what 
misery they might go. Phya Raksahdi was patient with 
everybody. He had kept men ten, twenty, or more years, 
eating the rice and chewing the betel of complete idleness. 
And this though good offers had been made for them by 
those who scented potentialities behind the usual “ maz dai” 
(can’t) and “ mai ru” (don’t know), and who trusted their 
own ability to beat or starve those latent powers into 
action. 

Nobody ever wanted to leave Phya Raksahdi. To 
Nantah the fifteen years of serfdom had slipped by in 
almost uninterrupted content ; but with the Siamese dread 
of expressing delight in anything he possesses, lest a greedy 
Spirit, or a grasping official, or a false friend, should spoil 
all, he said little. 

Very bewildering it had been at first to find a warm 
feeling growing up in himself with regard to this good 
master. Nantah did not analyse this feeling. He did not 
call it loyalty, or connect it with a diminution in zeal as to 
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the Court ceremonies and functions that used to flavour the 
dulness of his daily toil when he served Prince Beppyang. 
All that kind of ceremonial hardly interested him now at 
all. 

“He cares more for the master than for the King,” 
Nantah’s wife confided to a crony as they waded in the 
creek that flowed through Phya Raksahdi’s garden. 

“‘ Me !” whispered the crony, more cautious. “Take 
care what you say.” 

“ Well, it’s quite true. Yesterday, when I was following 
him near the Pramane ground, and we heard the Sangkasene,! 
he would not wait to see the King pass, because the Master 
wanted him.” 

Soon after this, Nantah waited for Phya Raksahdi with 
a request. 

“Will the noble Master be pleased graciously to allow 
his slave to take paid service with the English in the Hang 
| Si Da?” ? 

“ What for? Are you not happy here?” 
“‘ Happy, noble Master. I don’t want ever to leave.” 
| “Why go, then?” 

“The English Naz will give Nantah twenty ticals a 
month.” 

“Do you want to be free ?” | 

“No, noble Master.” ' 

“What, then, do you want ?” | 

‘“‘T want—money—to help Master keep his land from 
Prince Beppyang. If Nantah gets twenty ticals a month, 
five ticals are enough for Nantah’s rice and betel, . . . . all | 
the rest will go to noble Master. In one year, it wil be 
more than two catties. Master, please say yes.” 

Phya Raksahdi had been standing over the slave, who 
crouched at his feet. Regardless of the watching tail of 
followers, he sat down on a tree-stump, almost on a level 
with Nantah. He questioned him closely about the 
European place. 

1 “My younger brother is doyee* to the Naz at the Hang 





1 Siamese national anthem, ie when the King appears. 
? The local name for a large English firm in Bangkok. 


* Boy i.e, servant. 
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St Dah. He is a good man, my brother says; not like 
most farang.” 

“¢ What will Nantah do with the Nai farang ?” 

“Row the boat, noble Master. Nantah can do it. 
Please say yes.” 

“You are a good fellow, Nantah. If you really wish 
it, be it so. As to the money, I will take half only. 
Nantah shall keep ten ticals a month for himself.” 

Next morning, Nantah presented himself and a small 
pigskin trunk containing his clothes, charms, medicines, 
and betelnut box, at the Hang Si Dah. He asked for the 
Nai, and told him he consented to be his boatman. 


II 


NantTau had been working for a year at the Hang Si 
Dah. Every Sunday he turned up at his old home. His 
wife thought it strange that the weekly holiday should 
always fall on the same day.} 

“It’s because Sunday zw the farang Wan Pra,” said 
Nantah. 

“What do you mean? How can Wan Pra always fall 
on the same day? Is there no moon in the farang’s 
land ?” 


“‘T dare say there is. But the farang Wan Pra is always 
on Sunday.” 


“Me! It’s queer! Do farangs then always go to 
church on Sunday ?” 

“Yes, they do. At least the Mems do. The Nais— 
sometimes do. They never go to the office on Sunday, 
and they sleep late and have a long dinner and more /auz 
wiskee (whisky) than on other days ! ” 

‘‘Ts Nantah happy at the farang house ?” 

“Yes; 1 am glad to get twenty ticals a month.” 


1 The Siamese holy day is called Wan Pra (wan=day, pra = holy). It 
occurs four times in the month, following the moon’s phases, and so falls on 
each day of the week in succession. 
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But he secretly disliked the life in an European house- 
hold. The rigid regularity and the fuss about trifles bored 
him desperately. And he pined for his master. It was not 
enough to see him once a week. During the first months 
he had never paid up the ten ticals without begging his 
Master to take more. Why not take fifteen? Five ticals 
were more than enough for Nantah’s betel and panungs, 
and there were no children. They had all died young, and 
his wife earned as much as he did by laundry-work at the 
Arunapah school, and the Master seldom took her earnings. 
(Was there anywhere else such a generous Master ?) So they 
were really rich, and if the Master wouldn’t take the money, 
Nantah would save it up to buy a big present for the noble 
eldest son, who was going to England next year, and would 
need strange expensive things from the Badman shop, as 
farangs do when they travel. 

* * * * * * * 

It was New Year’s Day, April the first, and a day of 
consuming heat. Except light mango-showers in the end 
of February, there had been no rain for five months. And 
now even the wind, the dry strong wind of the north-east 
monsoon that tempers the heat of the radu raun (hot 
season) had ceased to blow. In European Bangkok they 
grumbled and panted day and night. ‘“ When will it 
rain?” was the pressing question of club, hotel, and 
bungalow. Ordinarily, at New Year, the wind still blew, 
some flowers still smiled, and life was still enjoyable. But 
this year the Menam was lower than even the very old 
remembered to have seen it in April. Every drop of rain- 
water was gone from the provident tanks of the big 
European firms. And of course the poor folks in the 
Siamese City had to drink the river-water, deadly or no, and 
cholera was already rife. 

Nevertheless, the New Year festivities were proceed- 
ing apparently as usual. All through the night, the monot- 
onous chant of priests and monks round the city wall 
had been drowned at intervals by the loud guns fired to 
frighten off all evil spirits from the City for a whole year 
to come. Throughout the day, holiday crowds had flocked 
to see the sacred threads encircling the City walls to 
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attract the Good Spirit while keeping off the Evil. Every 
one, old and young, rich or poor, did what he could, by firing 
off crackers, and by offerings to the powers of both good 
and evil, to help the City to a prosperous year. Yet an 
unusual sadness clouded the merry-makings, for cholera and 
fever were claiming daily victims in the boat-houses and 
pile-dwellings of every crowded creek. 

Nantah, too, was taking his pleasure sadly. Neither the 
heat nor the sickness of his neighbours was the cause of his 
want of interest in the festivities. What worried him was 
the trouble crowding on Phya Raksahdi. Three favourite 
children of his master had died of cholera, and Prince 
Beppyang was profiting by his enemy’s prostration to revive 
an old calumny, which, if forced on the attention of the 
Cabinet, would damage Phya Raksahdi with the King, 
perhaps for ever. And the only important witness who 
dare have spoken in Raksahdi’s favour had died last week. 
It was a convincing proof of the mutual attachment between 
master and slave that the details of the controversy had been 
told to Nantah. In thinking it over, the slave suffered 
more than the master, for Phya Raksahdi, during the fifty 
years of a life spent in and about the royal palace, had seen 
so many ups and downs in Court favour that he had grown 
a trifle indifferent even to his own place for the time being 
in the charmed circle. 

Nantah knew the ways of the Beppyang household. 
He had kept up all his old acquaintances among its 
members. He was also one of the few people, either bond 
or free, trusted by Beppyang. So it came about that he 
was able to inform Phya Raksahdi of the amount of the 
bribe needed to buy the Prince’s silence. 

“The land at Ayuthia, noble Master! The mango- 
grove! The Prince has always coveted it.” 

“How does Nantah know that will satisfy the 
Prince?” 

Nantah picked up and examined a fallen mango before 
answering. He had refused to go to any festivities. 
(When his master was mourning, how could he rejoice ?) 
He had followed him in his visits to the decorated altar on 
which the bodies of the three dead children awaited 
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cremation. He now walked close behind him in the wild 
weedy garden surrounding the house in which the children 
had died. It was one of several small dwellings built round 
the ramshackle brick and stucco palace. 

Nantah threw down the mango, and plucked up courage. 

** Noble Master remembers that Nantah lived with the 
Prince many years. The Prince always wanted that land, 
and every year when he went to the Elephant-Hunt he 
told Nantah that some day he would add the Master’s 
mango-grove to his own plantations at Ayuthia.” 

“* How do you know that he still wants it ?” 


“‘ Master will not be angry? ... Nantah heard the 
Prince say something yesterday to Chow Phya Larah ; 
and . . . Nantah waited till dark and spoke to the Prince. 


And the Prince says if noble Master gives him the land 
now, all will be right.” 

“Not all right, Nantah. If I give Beppyang the 
mango-grove, fe will get the crop for this year.” 

A pause. Nantah spoke hesitatingly—‘“ Does the crop 
matter much to noble Master ?” 

The master sat down on a stone bench near the lotus- 
pond, and filled his mouth slowly with betel-accessories, 
Firstly, he cut with a penknife a small piece from a betel- 
nut, and put that in. Then, taking one from a small 
bundle of green leaves, each spirally twisted round a pink 
paste to about the length and thickness of a finger, and 
making two bites of it, he added that, and filled his 
lower lip with tobacco. The mouth being now quite full, 
he began to chew. He was so deliberate and silent that 
Nantah trembled. 

“‘Nantah entreats pardon, noble Master. He ought 
not to have spoken to the Prince.” 

« All right, Nantah,” Phya Raksahdi assured him, in | 
the messy vocalization of the betel-chewer. “Yes, it does | 
matter to me to lose the price of the crop this year.” i 
He paused—to bite off a fresh mouthful of betel-paste, and { 





to hit a crow. “It matters much,” he said slowly, “I 
will tell you why, Nantah . . . I’m in debt.” 
Nantah stared, marvelling. His master in debt! With 
all those houses and slaves! How could he be in debt? 
No. 24.—VoL. vu. 89 H 
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“ Noble Master can sell some slaves.” 

Phya Raksahdi smiled and looked significantly at a 
group of garden workers. They had made a pile of their 
spades on a sweltering plot, the edges of which they had 
dallied with for a week; and they were now squatting 
comfortably in the shade. All who were not asleep were 
chewing betel, chatting loudly. 

“Not much money in any of those, Nantah!... 
You are the only good man I have—and you have left 
me!” 

Nantah pondered, while his master chewed. 

“‘ Noble Master tell Nantah how much he wants—please 
do—I have got twenty ticals.” 

“* No—no—I should not like to take Nantah’s savings 
—the mango-crop will be good this year; it will nearly 
pay the big debt. It isn’t the only one!” he added, gaily. 
“So you see, I can’t possibly hand over the mango-grove 
to the Prince,” and he closed the discussion by walking 
off suddenly. 

Nantah, as in duty bound, followed him. He was 
silently trying to find a way to help. It was no news to 
him that his master gambled. But so large a debt! 


III 


Mrs. ALLAN, the European manager’s wife at the Hang 
Si Dah had sent for the four boatmen. She was to pay 
their wages, as the Chinese overseer was down with fever, 
and her husband had gone up country suddenly, the head of 
the firm in Chiengmai having been invalided home. It was 
unusual for the mem to deal directly with the boatmen. 
They generally got their orders from the master, or from 
the Chinese head boy, and they all stood in awe of the lady. 
Nantah hoped she would give him his money quickly and 
let him go. 

“What have you been doing at New Year time?” she 
asked, seated near the shaded verandah, an intermittent 
punkah lifting her fair hair and the flounces of her spotless 
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dress. On the bureau were little piles of silver ticals, some 
flat, others bullet-shaped, with a notch on one side. 

** Have you had some amusement ?” she continued, as 
she counted out twenty bullet ticals. 

“ No amusement, Mem.” 

‘Did you not go on the railway to Paknam ?” 

“* No.—The railway costs money.” 

“ Well you have money . . . . What are you going to 
do with all this ?—Spend it on betel ?” 

‘* All but five ticals I give to my master.” 

“Your master? To Mr. Allan? What do you mean ?” 

“ Not Mr. Allan—to my own master, Phya Raksahdi. 
Nantah belongs to him. Nantah is a slave,” he said 
composedly. 

A slave! How dreadful! Mrs. Allan flicked a splendid 
specimen of the praying mantis off her inkbottle as ruth- 
lessly as if it were a speck of dust, pushed her chair back, 
and prepared to lecture. 

She questioned him closely, forgetting the heat and a 
tennis engagement at the Club. 

“You say you are bound to Phya Raksahdi ?—Will 
you let me pay the debt, and be bound to me instead? You 
will then draw only a few ticals a month until you have 
worked out your freedom. What do you say ?” 

But Nantah did not understand her broken Siamese, so 
Mrs. Allan sent for her Siamese maid, and, enjoining secrecy, 
made her interpreter. And pleader, too; Mé Nu could not 
say enough in favour of exchanging a Siamese master for an 
English mem. 

“Mem says she will raise your wages from twenty to 
thirty ticals so that you may quicker get free. And,” she 
added, ‘“‘Phya Raksahdi won’t mind, for he will be so glad 
to get the money down now Mem is asking you how 
much you are bound for ? ” 

Nantah made up his mind. He would do it! He 
would do more! He would tell a falsehood for his master. 
Two catties, the original sum for which Phya Raksahdi had 
bought him, would certainly not cover the loss of the 
mango-crop ; so he would double it, and give it all to the 
master. He would tell him it was all saved money. 
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“ How much ?” repeated Me Nu, who knew quite well. 

“Four catties,” said Nantah. 

Mrs. Allan sent down to the bank for the money next 
day. She called Nantah up solemnly, with Me Nu as 
witness. Nantah was alarmed when he found that the mem 
wanted to send for Phya Raksahdi to sign the agreement. 

‘Tt isn’t necessary ; my master doesn’t speak untrue,” 
said Nantah, eagerly. ‘‘ He told me last night that he was 
willing to let me go. No need to sign. My master is a 
good man, very good, the best man in Siam.” 

“« He seems to trust his master,” said Mrs. Allan to Me 
Nu. “ Do you think it is all right ?” 

“ All right, Mem, I’m sure. Phya Raksahdi is the best 
man in the world.” 

So when Mr. Allan returned from Chiengmai he was a 
slave-owner. His wife spread out the paper on which 
Nantah had made his mark as one of the principals in the 
agreement, the other being Eleanor Allan. . 

“Well, Nora, I hope you will be good to your Siamese 
slave. It’s a ridiculous business, though, really. The 
fellow won’t do a day’s good work once the bond is off him. 
And I doubt if even now he will work for you with half 


the energy he did when his earnings were going to 
Raksahdi.” 


IV 


ANOTHER year had gone. Following the scorching heat 
of April and May the rains of June, July and August had 
swept down in flying gusts and wild thunderstorms, until in 
September came a lull more oppressive even than that of the 
spring equinox. Those still close nights of late September ; 
can any Bangkoker ever forget them? Or forget the 
change that came in November, when, the wind blowing 
steadily from the North-East, it no longer brought rain. 
Cool nights in which a blanket was often acceptable, and 
warm dry delicious days, each one bringing a fresh outburst 
of flowers on hibiscus bushes, and on the shade-trees waving 
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over the tennis-lawns of the Farang Legations and of the 
private dwellings of the opulent Europeans. 

Farang Christmas had come and gone, its gay revels 
unalloyed by any question of weather, since (as even the 
persistent local grumbler has to concede) Bangkok weather 
of the radu nao (cold season) leaves little to be desired. 
Though the rains had come early this year, and there had 
been little cholera, all the Europeans who could get away 
had left Bangkok—for Kohsichang, Anghin, or other spots 
on the Gulf of Siam; wherever, in fact, some kind of 
decent lodging could be found. 

The Siamese in their patient endurance do not think 
regular holidays necessary. One of the many tiresome 
ways of the English in Nantah’s opinion was their constant 
desire for change of domicile. ‘They were no sooner settled 
comfortably in one place than they began to plan a removal. 
And how troublesome were their travelling arrangements ! 
There was more fuss about getting the boats ready for 
mem’s journey to Anghin, a distance of two days from 
Bangkok, than there used to be when Prince Beppyang 
took half a dozen wives and their numerous following to 
the elephant-hunt at Ayuthia. 


The Allans were enjoying a long week-end together at 
Anghin, Ronald having left the office for a few days. They 
were now lounging on the verandah of the rough bamboo 
house lent them by a Siamese friend. Outside, the fresh 
spicy wind blew the white sand up into columns and clouds 
that broke in mid-air and were drifted to and fro, the light 
dust powdering the verandah. 

“ Ah, how jolly this is!” said he. “ Rather a change 
from the swelter of Bangkok.” He blew off the end of his 
cigar as he swept the horizon with eyes hardly dimmed by 
years of life in tropical sunshine. The sunlit portions of 
the painted verandah-railing stood out dead white against a 
glistening cobalt sea, flecked with dark wavelets. The sea 
was of so solid and deep a colour that the sky where con- 
trasted at the horizon-line with the intense blue of the 
water, looked as white as its own cloudlets. Through a 
large rent in the attap of the verandah roof, the sun streamed 
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on plank floor and railing, making brilliant patches of light 
on warm shadow. And what a regénerating wind ! 

“ What’s old Nantah wanting now, Nora? He’s been 
crouching down there trying to catch the Speaker’s eye for 
the last fifteen minutes.” 

“‘T haven’t the least idea.—Oh, yes, I have !—I believe 
he’s come to say good-bye.” 

And so it was. Nantah had really obtained his freedom 
a month ago, but he had yielded to Mrs. Allan’s representa- 
tions of the impossibility of getting the family to Anghin 
without his help. Nantah had ceased to be merely a _boat- 
man ; most of the Chinese boy’s duties had at one time or 
another been done by Nantah ; always with an alacrity and 
eagerness that Ronald Allan told his Siamese friends beat 
anything he had seen even in a Madrassie, Ais pet type of 
Oriental servant. Certainly, Nantah had slackened and 
dulled during the last month—ever since he had actually 
been a freed-man! Mrs. Allan, unwilling as she was to | 
admit a fault in her “tame slave” as Ronald called him, 
found him growing unpunctual, careless, and lazy. 

“‘ Nantah wants to go to Bangkok, Mem. Siamese boat 
go to-day !” 

“‘ Very well” (reluctantly). ‘“‘ Have you got an agree- 
ment to make Phya Raksahdi sign ? ” 

“ Yes, Mem.” 

“Well, don’t forget to ask him to sign at once.” 

Nantah replied by a grunt and a smile. No use going 
over that ground again! Nantah felt that it would be 
a gross insult to ask Phya Raksahdi to sign a promise. 
Because farangs must have papers and signatures for every- 
thing they undertook to do, why should he distrust Phya 
Raksahdi? 

As his lean brown legs disappeared along the path leading 
to the jetty where a small boat was in waiting to row him 
out to the Siamese steamer, Nora said regretfully, “We 
ne’er shall look upon thy like again ! ” 

“Oh, come now, Nora! You know he’s been almost 
good for nothing down here . . . in fact, since he came 
into the novel state of freedom. And it’s my belief he’s 
been ruined by my wife’s philanthropy !” 
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Although Nantah had not seen his master for three 
months he felt quite sure of a warm reception. He was so 
glad to be nearing Bangkok and the old happy life again, 
that he noticed no discomforts on the deck of the rolling 
little craft, as she floundered about outside Mosquito Point, 
waiting for daylight to go up the Menam. What were 
crowds of jabbering Chinese and swarms of voracious 
mosquitoes compared to the daily annoyance of living in 
servitude with farangs! And that, praise be to Buddha, 
was over ! 

He wasted not a minute in getting to the old place. 
The nearest way was by the Klong Bang Luang, and as he 
entered the old gateway, he was struck by a strange look of 
desolation. No tribes of barking dogs rushed out, no 
groups of children ran about drying from their river-bath 
in the warm shade. The long aerial roots of the banyan-trees 
had grown till they nearly touched the ground in the avenue. 

What could it mean? Only three months ago, this 
avenue had been alive with a constant stream. Women 
carrying babies on the hip, on their heads trays piled high 
with mangosteens, /uk gnaw and bananas ; vendors, Chinese, 
Malay, Hindu, bringing their wares to tempt the ladies of 
the household. At last, Nantah met a solitary old man 
eating his rice at the door of a bamboo hut some hundred 
yards from the big house. 

“ What’s the matter, Dooan? Where’s everybody? 
Where’s the Master ?” 

“Gone to Korat.” 


“Me! . . . When is he coming back ?” 

“‘ He is not coming back.” 

“* Buddho !_ Speak quicker, you old idiot . . . I can’t 
wait . . . I must know why the Master has gone . . . be 
quick.” 


The old man slowly ejected a mouthful of betel and 
tobacco and slightly shifted his squatting position. 

“« Mai saap” (I don’t know). 

“But you must know. How could the Master go, and 
take everybody, all the ladies and children, and slaves, and 
nobody left but you . . . and no one know why he has 
gone?” 
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The old man munched on, staring at Nantah. Never 
before had he seen the patient even-tempered slave in such 
an agjtated state. And truly never before had Nantah felt 
so disturbed. He could not bear the strange wretchedness 
of this desolate home-coming. For months he had been 
living in the future, bearing with the dull monotonous 
round in the farang household solely for the joy tocome. . . 
the return to his master... And now! The silence 
was unbearable .... He glanced at the old man, and 
strode on over the brick path to the deserted house. 
Surely somewhere some one less imbecile than old Dooan 
must be guarding the master’s palace ! 

The marble stairs were grimy with dust, clotted thickly 
in places with red _ betel-juice. Banana-skins, cocoanut 
shells, parings and scrapings innumerable, lay about in 
heaps, together with discarded panungs and remnants of 
jackets and scarves. Not a sound! It might have been 
the sleeping beauty’s palace. As Nantah mounted the 
stairs, his naked foot marked itself plainly on the thick 
deposit of undisturbed dust. Noticing this, he saw also a 
similar impression on the step above. Quite a fresh foot- 
fall, too! And evidently not that of old Dooan! No! 
this was a woman’s footprint. And there she was ! 

Not alone, either. Near a wide couch in the middle of 
the chief reception room, two women and several children 
were intently playing cards. A mosquito-net tucked 
up untidily over the couch, several small low tables 
covered with pots and bottles, and a mess of food and 
clothing, showed this to be the living-room of several 
people. 

“Tell me, Me Maun,” said Nantah to a sphinx-like 
old woman, “why did the Master go to Korat?” 

Me Maun put down her cards, took off her spectacles, 
filled her mouth with betel, and began a lengthy explanation. 
Nantah knew better than to interrupt her ; so he filled his 
mouth too, and chewed impatiently, while old Maun 
cawed on. 

“The Master gone to Korat? Didn’t Nantah know? 
Where could Nantah’s ears have been? She supposed he 
was too much taken up with those farang folk! And now 
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that she remembered it—M?/ It was months since Nantah 
had been to see them. She wondered if the Master had 
noticed it; he seemed of late to care about nothing ; 
and it was her belief that . . . Mé/ she had heard them 
say that Nantah had been down the coast—true or not 
true? Actually, then, he Aad been out on the big sea— 
wasn’t he frightened? He might have been drowned. 
Nothing should induce fer to go to sea. The river was 
quite safe, because if you got upset it was easy to swim ; 
but out among those big waves—she had never seen them, 
but she had heard them say that the sea waves were often 


as high as the palace walls ; and the wind . . . terrific !— 
Had Nantah?” ... Here even Siamese patience gave 
wa 


Nantah had been fumbling in the loop of his panung 
and he now held a tical as close to Me Maun’s eyes as he 
could without overbalancing on his heels. At the same 
time, he muttered a charm for getting information you 
desire. Me Maun at sight of the tical, abruptly ceased to 
meander, and Nantah soon knew as much as she did. 

The gist of it was that Phya Raksahdi had been sent 
as Commissioner from the King to the province of Luang 
Prabang. There had been many scandals of mismanage- 
ment, bribery, gin muang (extortion) and murder. There 
was also a great deal of talk about the French wanting to 
get Luang Prabang; and Raksahdi was the only one who 
could put things right. Come back? He would never 
come back. He had taken all the ladies and children and 
everybody except Dooan and herself. They were to take 
care of the place until Prince Beppyang’s brother was 
ready to take possession. Yes—didn’t he know ?—The 
King had given the house and garden and groves and all to 
Beppyang, who couldn’t come himself, so his brother was 
to live there. Where was Nantah’s wife? Oh, she had 
been left behind at her own request, though the Head Lady 
had wanted to take her up country. She had gone to the 
Arunapah school to live—she had been laundry-woman 
there before. And if Nantah did not find her there, let 
him try her sister, the Chinaman’s wife at Kiam Hoa Heng’s 
big floating shop. M2/ no, the noble Master would 
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certainly never come back all that way—from Luang 
Prabang? Why, it was at the very end of Siam. What 
was Nantah thinking of ? 

What, indeed ? thought Nantah, plodding back through 
the deserted garden. He was not anxious about his wife— 
he was merely going to her as the only one left to him now 
of his own intimate world. She could take care of herself, 
and was dependent on him for neither rice nor company. 

From Wat Cheng landing he hired a small boat and 
crossed the river to Arunapah, a stately-built pile in a 
beautiful Dutch garden, its river-edge flanked by rows of 
floating-houses and boats. A turbaned Sikh lounged up to 
him from one of the floating-houses near and asked what 
he wanted. Me? Ling the laundry-woman? Of course he 
knew her. She had left Arunapah a long time ago. She 
was now living at Kiam Hoa Heng’s, down the river. 
Yes—he—Wazir Khan—was regularly employed here. 
He was the watchman, and, and no one passed in at this 
gate without his permission. Wanted to go through the 
garden and get out on to the road, did he? Well... 
since he was M? Ling’s husband . . . if he came very 
quietly behind his guide .. . and didn’t stare about . . . 
Wazir Khan would pass him through. 

He soon reached the crowded electric tram, and was 
bowled and jogged along in the boiling heat of the New 
Road to Kiam Hoa Heng’s store. And his wife was not 
there! Her sister said she Aad stayed with them for a 
month after leaving Arunapah, but she soon tired of helping 
in the shop. She had gone to the ladies at Kong Beng, 
across the river ; laundry work again. Did Nantah mean 
to go to see her there? They wouldn’t have a man about 
the place, not even husbands. Nantah thought he would 
try to see her to-morrow. Meantime... Me! 

How tired he was ! and how homeless he felt ! Where 
should he go? 

“You can stay here if you like,” his sister-in-law had 
said. But he feared the bustling activity of the Chinese 
folk she lived with. 

He hired a boat again and directed the oarsman back to 
Phya Raksahdi’s. He could creep in beside old Dooan for 
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that night at any rate. As he was about to start, a row of 
bottles for sale caught his eye. Lau wiskee ? he thought, 
“that’s what the English Nazs always drink when they are 
not happy in their hearts. [ll try it.” 

He bought two bottles, regardless of his sister-in-law’s 
curiosity. 

“What can you want with /au-wiskee ?” she cried. 
*« You are not going back to farangs ?” 

It was good for his /om, Nantah said, and as the boat 
passed slowly through the darkening Klong Sarn, the oars- 
men working gondolier-fashion with his back to Nantah, 
the luckless one uncorked a bottle and put it to his mouth. 
How disgusting it tasted and smelt! But he had seen how 
rapidly it changed the farang from grave to gay. He had 
plenty of money (the wages of three months were tied up 
in his panung) and he was a free man. But never had he 
been so unhappy. And the /au-wiskee would stop this 
unbearable feeling of lonely wretchedness. Already—the 
pain in his heart was quieter—soon it would go perhaps. 
Another draught! He lay quite still in the bottom of the 
boat. When they moored at the Klong entrance to Phya 
Raksahdi’s, he had reached the stupid stage. Dazed and 
indifferent, he paid the boatman and wound his way to old 
Dooan, whose mosquito-net he shared for that night and 
many more. ‘“ Nantah’s gone mad,” thought the boatman, 
stowing away his splendid share of the drunken man’s 
earnings. Five ticals for rowing from Kiam Hoa Heng’s to 
Klong Bang Luang! Me! The wife mustn’t know. 


V 


Wuen the dry cool weather of November had fairly set 
in, Phya Raksahdi journeyed down from Chiengmai to 
Bangkok. Quite necessary, he said, that he should himself 
report to the King how his province was progressing. He 
never could explain anything in writing. The flooded river 
would bear him down in a week or two, and that was not 
losing much time. So he returned to Bangkok within a 
year of his leaving. 
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When his business at the royal palace was over, he 
went across the river one day to see his old home. It was 
still deserted, except for caretakers. The number of these 
had increased since the night when Nantah had come back 
to shelter with old Dooan. Phya Raksahdi had heard 
rumours of Nantah. A report of his complete madness had 
come through a boatman in Bangkok who was writing to 
his brother in Luang Prabang. So the change in Nantah 
came on Phya Raksahdi with less suddenness than the 
change inthe old house. The place was all wofully 
neglected, the buildings rotting, and the gardens overgrown, 
while card-playing and betel-chewing went on all day with- 
out interruption. 

Nantah had made spasmodic efforts to rouse himself to 
work in clearing the jungle that grew up rapidly where the 
garden had been ; also to mend the buildings. He always 
hoped vaguely that some day the place would come into 
his old master’s possession again. Anyhow, the spirit of the 
loved one lingered about it, and perhaps some day the body 
would come too. But the others only laughed, especially 
jeering at these hopes as month after month passed 
without a word from Phya Raksahdi. Gradually the habit 
of drowning his loneliness in drink increased. His dis- 
gusted wife had turned from him entirely. He had not 
seen her for months. All his savings had gone, but under 
his mattress was hid one bottle of whisky. Comparatively 
little dissipation goes a long way to break down the consti- 
tution of the usually temperate Siamese ; and Nantah was 


dying. 


“Get well soon,” whispered Phya Raksahdi, kneeling 
by his old servant and friend. ‘I’m going north again next 
week, and you shall come with me.” 

The worn face lightened and smiled joyfully. 

“* Noble Master, praise be to Buddha that Nantah sees 
again his loved Master Nantah has been mad but 
now——he is quite happy Nantah begs forgive- 
ness ‘y 
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WY dene a foreign author, who is among the most 
distinguished critics in Europe, has written a book 
on one of the great periods of our national poetry, it is 
certain to contain some views, not altogether English, and 
therefore all the more instructive for Englishmen. We 
have previously heard George Brandes on Shakespeare : we 
have now the opportunity, thanks to this translation of a 
work which appeared thirty years ago in the original 
Danish, to hear him on that other poetical constellation 
which has no central sun, but which, in its total force of 
light and heat, perhaps surpasses the Elizabethan—Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and those 
lesser planets (the foils to their brightness), Southey, Moore, 
Campbell, Landor. In these Mr. Brandes finds his theme ; 
but the fiery comet Blake apparently never swam into 
his ken. 

If we had to give up either these or the Elizabethans, 
there are some reasons why we should prefer to part 
with Shakespeare. Not that any one of the moderns can 
touch him, but they are six giants against one colossus. 
And although the body of Shakespeare’s work is left, he 
himself is but dimly known to us, while the lives of the 
moderns are as familiar to us as their poems. In Lamb, 
Lockhart, Hogg, Trelawny, in Keats’ and Byron’s own 
letters, we see to what height of beauty and power—if also, 
at times, of folly—it has been possible for the human spirit 
to attain ; but no one looks to find such matter in the glean- 
ings which Mr. Sidney Lee has so scrupulously gathered 
behind the harvest that time has irrecoverably carried away. 
Further we suspect that even if we knew him, Shakespeare, 

1 Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. na, Brandes. IV. 


Naturalism in England. (Heinemann, 1905.) (Translated from Danish of 1875.) 
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unlike his poetry, would prove too perfect, too wise, and too 
bourgeois to have the picturesque charm of the Inspired 
Charity Boy, the Ineffectual Angel or the Pilgrim of 
Eternity. But this we shall never know. For however 
many millions of years our civilisation may last, neither we 
nor our remotest descendants will ever see into the Mermaid 
Tavern. Its doors are closed, its windows shuttered, Time 
Past has got the key, and our scholars can only sweep the 
doorstep. 
“Thou smilest, and art still.” 


Then, too, Shakespeare did not take part in the Gun- 
powder Plot, or write satires on James and Cecil, or sail with 
the Sea Beggars, or die defending Rochelle. But the 
moderns were not only “for all time” ; they were also no 
small part of their own stirring age. The times were great 
and the literary gentlemen were not small. Their alchemy 
has resolved each of the dark, hot, and heavy political pas- 
sions of their own day into its corresponding poetical essence. 
They are the Radicals, the Tories, and the Renegades of 
Eternity. They founded Pantisocratic Societies and Quar- 
terly Reviews. They were stalked over the Quantock Hills 
by Pitt’s spies, as they plotted the downfall of Pope beside 
“the ribbed sea sand.” They sang of Highland clansmen 
and of knights in armour, and sentimental Toryism sprang 
on to the stage, fully bedizened, out of Sir Walter’s head. 
Others of them defied the gods of the Holy Alliance, con- 
centrated on their own heads the whole weight of tyranny’s 
anathema, and rode down the Lungarno in the face of 


Austria, England and Italy, 


“ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


Four things, rarely united, combine to enhance their 
story ; great poetical genius, great personal eccentricity and 
power ; great principles come to issue in politics ; and the 
picturesque surroundings of the old world in its last gener- 
ation of untarnished beauty. Except Tolstoi with his 
smock and his weather-beaten face, standing among the 
Russian snows and revolutions, there is no figure in our 
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own time that exerts the same sway over the imagination 
of Europe. Even in the Victorian era, our great poets paid 
their debt to society by inspecting Board Schools instead of 
heading Mediterranean revolutions. And so, for centuries 
to come, the eyes of men somewhat weary with the dull 
drab of their own generations, will be turned to the funeral 
pyre on the yellow shore of the blue Mediterranean, with 
the marble mountains of Carrara behind, “touching the 
air with coolness,” the heart of hearts unconsumed in the 
flame, and the doomed figure beside it looking out to sea. 
The prayer of old Europe for liberty and new life seems to 
rise up to the skies in that sacrificial flame ‘“ waving and 
quivering with a brightness of inconceivable beauty.” ! 
Such is the romance that England once gave mankind, to 
show what poetry she can create when her heart is turned 
for a moment from the cares of the world to the things of 
the imagination and the mind. 

It is these outward suits and trappings of poetry—its 
historical, political, and personal accidents,—of which Mr. 
Brandes’ book gives a brilliant survey. Not a paragraph is 
unmeaning or trite. His method of treating the poetry 
itself is closely connected with these external accompani- 
ments. He scarcely attempts to judge the style but only 
the content ; he does not place the writers in order of their 
merit as poets, but in order of their effectiveness as 
revolutionaries. For instance, Wordsworth is introduced as 
the tyrannicide who slew Pope, and led the exodus of the 
English poets back to nature ; but he is cast aside, when he 
invests himself in the “ strait-jacket of orthodox piety.” 
That is Mr. Brandes’ account of the matter, where most 
people are content to say that Wordsworth first wrote good 
poetry and then bad. 


‘Two voices are there: one is of the deep ; 
* * * = * * 
And one is of an old half-witted sheep, 

* * * * * * 

And Wordsworth both are thine.” ? 


1 Leigh Hunt, Recollections, p. 200. 
2 Lapsus Calami, J.K.S., p. 106. 
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Mr. Brandes makes it his task to appraise each poet 
in turn, according as he adds some new element to 
the rebellious growth of literary, religious or political 
“naturalism”. Wordsworth begins the return to nature ; 
Coleridge adds “naturalistic romanticism” ; Scott “historical 
naturalism”; Keats ‘ all-embracing sensuousness” ; Lan- 
dor “ republican humanism”; Shelley “ radical naturalism ” ; 
but Byron is the “culmination of naturalism” and has 
seven whole chapters to himself, while none of the 
commoners has more than two. Each new element is 
analysed, each character and personality described with 
an insight that never fails, and a sympathy that fails 
only in the case of Wordsworth. 

Now this method, which really consists in talking all 
round the subject of poetry but never plucking out its heart, 
is the best as a means of stimulating the love of poetry in 
the young, and of introducing readers to a particular group 
of poets. It is interesting, picturesque, alive. It gives the 
colour, the setting, the intellectual formulas that contained 
the poetical essence. But that essence it does not attempt 
to define. 

By thus limiting the range of his enquiry, Mr. Brandes 
has saved himself from disaster, for we are left with the 
impression that if he had told us which were the best 
poems, we should have been asked to regard Cai and Don 
‘fuan as the “culmination” not only of “naturalism”, but 
of English poetry. Incidentally he lets it slip out that 
Burns was a “much more gifted poet” than Wordsworth. 
(p. 36). But these views are of no consequence, because 
not obtruded. The brilliant and suggestive analysis of the 
content, fortified by long and peculiarly well-chosen 
quotations, enable the reader to form his own judgment on 
the style. Now one’s own judgment on poetry is the only 
judgment worth having, not because it is necessarily right, 
but because it alone is strongly felt. The value of the 
appreciation of poetry lies, not in mere correctness of 
opinion, but in combined rightness and depth of feeling. 
Therefore the critic—even if he were infallible,—would 
do well to leave the final judgment to the reader. 

For these reasons, I believe that Mr. Brandes’ book is 
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the best existing introduction to the poets and poetry of this 
period, and that if our youth could be induced to read it, it 
would do much to restore in the next generation the know- 
ledge and love of our greatest national inheritance. The 
passion for the great poets has of recent years been fighting 
for life against the spirit of the age, a spirit compounded of 
various influences, hostile to each other, but none of them 
favourable to poetry—such as science, specialization, con- 
ventional orthodoxy, and military Imperialism. Mr. 
Kipling is a poet, but he leads away from poetry. The 
spirit of Mr. Brandes’ book might do something to check 
the decline of old English personality and fearless freedom, 
the death of the imaginative qualities, the contempt for 
poetry, enthusiasm and liberty, and for all the things of the 
mind that have not got an official or a market value. 

The sign and symbol of these things is the historical 
view that people of our generation take of the period of 
which Mr. Brandes treats. They will hardly understand 
what he means by the struggle for liberty, for they have 
only heard of a struggle against Napoleon. All they know 
is “how England saved Europe ;” they have not heard 
how she helped to enslave it. It is for these reasons 
that I fear Mr. Brandes’ book will not be welcomed in this | 
country. Yet it is for these reasons that it would do most | 
good if it were so welcomed, for its errors are not such as 
could possibly deceive our literary public, while its truth 
would add something new to their stock of ideas. 

The British upper class is on the side’ of the later 
Wordsworth ; it accepts Shelley and Byron as poets, but ; 
only by putting aside the fact that they were radicals and | 
freethinkers, while it is in that fact that Mr. Brandes finds ; 
their true significance. The religious and political sym- 
pathies that prevailed at the Oxford from which Shelley 
was necessarily expelled, are still unquestioned in our schools 
and dominant in our colleges, although legal persecution has 
come to anend. The educated readers of to-day would not 
re-enact the persecuting laws of that period,—(for an age of 
liberalism has since then come and gone, leaving its insti- 
tutions though not its spirit behind)—but their sympathies 
are with Burke and Pitt. By confining their historical 
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knowledge to diplomatic and military matters, they can 
ignore what they would not now justify—the Sedition Bills, 
the cruel imprisonments, the transportations to Botany Bay, 
the spying and the social slander, the suppression of public 
meetings, associations and Trade Unions, of pamphlets and 
of books. By ignoring domestic politics during the French 
wars, they are enabled to regard Pitt as the heaven-born 
minister and Fox as the unpatriotic radical. It is only if 
people understand what the Tory persecution was like in 
those days, that they can do justice to the merits, while they 
detect the errors, of Mr. Brandes’ book. What was it 
(other than the law of marriage) against which Shelley and 
Byron, as formerly Wordsworth and Coleridge, declared 
themselves rebels. What justification has Mr. Brandes for 
such language as this ?— 

“ The neutral qualities of the nation were educated 
into bad ones. Self-esteem and firmness were nursed 
into that hard-heartedness of the aristocratic, and that 
selfishness of the commercial classes which always dis- 
tinguish a period of reaction ; loyalty was excited into 
servility, and patriotism into the hatred of other 
nations. And the national dad qualities were over- 
developed. The desire for outward decorum at any 
price, which is the shady side of the moral impulse, 
was developed into hypocrisy in the domain of 
morality ; and that determined adherence to the estab- 
lished religion, which is the least attractive outcome of a 
practical and not profoundly reasoning turn of mind, was 
fanned either into hypocrisy or active intolerance.” (p.16) 


This is the picture, the “ political background,” which 
Mr. Brandes has sketched for his panorama. Is it over- 
charged? I think not; but to show this I must call 
attention to a few facts not generally emphasised in our text- 
books, or in the historical curriculum of our conservative 
and clerical system of education. But before doing this, 
I will quote another passage, which clearly shows that Mr. 
Brandes is not prejudiced against England. He sees the 
faults of Englishmen, but he admires the Englishman. 


‘Beneath that attachment to the soil, and that 
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delight in encountering and mastering the fitful 
humours of the sea, which are the deep-seated causes 
of Naturalism, there is in the Englishman the still 
deeper-seated national feeling, which, under the peculiar 
historical conditions of this period, naturally led the 
cleverest men of the day in the direction of Radicalism. 
No nation is so thoroughly penetrated by the feeling 
of personal independence as England. 
* * * * *% * 
“Tt took an Englishman to do what Byron did, 
stem alone the stream which flowed from the fountain 
of the Holy Alliance... . And an Englishman, too, 
was needed to fling the gauntlet boldly and defiantly 
in the face of his own people” (p 12). 





And Mr. Brandes appreciates no less warmly the 
character of the Tory Scott,—all in him that was “ racy 
of the soil” of North Britain. 


Britain to-day is a free country in the sense that her 
institutions are sanctioned by the passive consent of the 
inhabitants given at election time, and that any one is at 
liberty, so far as the State is concerned, to say what he 
thinks fit about politics or religion. But in the generation 
following 1792 she was not in this sense a free country. 
Wordsworth’s anti-Napoleonic sonnets, which confuse 
National Independence with Liberty, have done much to 
foster illusions on this score. The island was governed 





by a certain number of privileged persons, and the bulk of 
the inhabitants not only had no share of any sort in the 
government, but they were debarred from demanding a 
share, by laws specially enacted for this purpose and 
savagely administered. In politics and religion, a system 
like Strafford’s “ thorough” ruled the land under the forms 
of Statute and Common Law. Because this practical 
censorship was popular among the well-to-do classes, be- 
cause its repressive action was backed by the weight of 
social and proprietary influence, it was therefore all the 
more unnecessary, odious and cruel. And yet by reason 
of this popularity, it escapes the full measure of historical 
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censure with which the Papal, the Bourbon, the Jacobin 
and the Napoleonic systems are rightly visited. 

This revived Straffordism had two periods of activity : 
one in the last decade of the eighteenth century, in the 
radical days of Coleridge and Wordsworth ; the other after 
Waterloo, in the time of Shelley and Byron. In the 
intervening years, 1800 to 1815, British liberty, gagged 
by Pitt’s previous legislation, gave no sign of life; and 
indeed every one was preoccupied with the pressing danger 
of conquest by Napoleon. After Waterloo came the 
second period of conflict; but Castlereagh only acted on 
the principles and re-enforced the measures of twenty years 
before. It is therefore to the earlier period that we must 
look for the heroic age of tyranny, when the genius of 
Burke first inspired our statesmen with the un-English 
desire to prevent all further development of religious 
and political thought, and to root out the spirit of 
independence. 

An agitation for Parliamentary Reform, begun by the 
middle classes of Yorkshire in the ’eighties, had spread, 
under the influence of the French Revolution, to some 
of the lower classes in London; these men began, in 1793 
and 1794, to hold orderly public meetings in the suburbs, 
where speeches were delivered in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform and of the new principle of Democracy. There- 
upon Acts were passed enabling a single magistrate to 
disperse a meeting at will, and making death the penalty 
for disobedience to his orders. The result was that no one 
attempted to hold such meetings again, till after Waterloo. 
By similar legislation Pitt put a stop to Lectures given 
by his opponents, and soon afterwards political Associations 
and Trade Unions were universally suppressed by law. 
Thus all Liberal politicians, except the few who held seats 
in Parliament, were driven back into private life, and even 
there they were followed by government spies,—sinister 
figures unfamiliar to the freeborn Englishman. Meanwhile 
the Press was effectually gagged, for the juries readily sent 
publishers to prison, at the dictation of the law officers of 
the crown. The demand for Parliamentary reform was 
punished in Scotland by transportation, in England by 
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imprisonment for sedition. Under this treatment it ceased 
to make itself heard before the century of enlightenment 
closed in darkness and in fear. 

Such was the system which Fox denounced as destruc- 
tive to “the spirit, the fire, the freedom, the boldness, the 
energy of the British character, and with them its best 
virtue.” The man who used this language was more truly 
a Briton than the ministers who sent spies to betray the 
private conversation of their countrymen, and taught the 
English for a while to abase their spirit like the tame nations 
who fawned on Napoleon and Metternich. These measures, 
as Mr. Brandes points out, killed independence of character 
and made an end of the free play of intellect and imagination. 
The revival, twenty years later, was not affected without 
violent, and not altogether wholesome, literary stimulants. 

And if Byron attacked morality as well as despotism, he 
had at least been provoked to this unfortunate conflict by 
the hypocrisy which had long pretended, for party purposes, 
that morals were the peculiar preserve of orthodoxy and 
Toryism. ‘The whole movement of coercion had been a 
religious movement, as can be seen in the government 
writers from Burke and the Anti-Jacobin downwards. But 
it was religion in its most odious form, not a moral influence, 
but an influence pretending to a monopoly in morals; not a 
martyr defying the strong, but an inquisitor punishing the 
weak. An attempt was made, with considerable success, 
to eradicate the very slight traces of free thought then 
observable in England, and to reduce the power even of 
orthodox dissent. A few examples will serve to illustrate 
the spirit of the system. 

Paine’s Age of Reason, an argument grounding religion on 
Deism and the belief in Immortality, was directed equally 
against the Atheism then prevalent in France, and the 
Biblical literalism then universal in England; it was highly 
moral and earnest in its tone, but sometimes violent in its 
language against the ethics of the Old Testament and the 
miraculous elements in the New. In 1797 an English 
publisher of this work, Williams by name, was prosecuted 
by the Society for the Suppression of Vice and Immorality. 
Williams was himself a Christian; he had a large family ; 
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he was abjectly poor; he repented, and he begged, after 
the case had gone against him, that Wilberforce and his 
Committee of Bishops would not bring him up for judgment. 
This prayer was urged on humanitarian grounds by Erskine, 
on this occasion counsel for the prosecution, who had found 
his victim stitching tracts in a wretched little room, where 
his children were suffering with small-pox. But the godly 
men were “firm”, as Wilberforce boasts in his diary, and 
proceeded to ruin the miserable family in the name of Christ. 
If this was the spirit of Wilberforce, when impelled by 
fanaticism, we can imagine what was the spirit of less 
humane men. ‘Twenty years later, times had not changed ; 
for in the year of Peterloo, Carlile was condemned to long 
imprisonment for repeating Williams’ offence. 

Meanwhile the campaign of slander was carried on in 
the alleged interests of morality. One instance will suffice, 
from the very highest type of Tory literature—the Beauties 
of the Anti-‘facobin (1799). Ina note on Canning’s wittiest . 
poem The New Morality, we read that Coleridge ‘* has now 
‘“‘quitted the country, become a citizen of the world, left 
“his little ones fatherless, and his wife destitute. Ex 
“‘ uno disce his associates Southey and Lambe ” (sic). Here is 
Anti-Jacobin accuracy and logic ina nutshell. In the cause 
of religion and morality a lie is told—that Coleridge in 1799 
had deserted his wife and children. In the next sentence 
the deduction is made. It is stated that Southey and Lamb, 
because they associate with a unitarian and radical like 
Coleridge, may be pilloried as the sort of people who desert 
their wives and children. Society is duly warned against a 
scoundrel like Charles Lamb! He is the sort of person 
who breaks up family life ! 

Priestley was a scientist of European reputation, and a 
Unitarian of the biblical school, an avowed opponent of 
Paine and the Deists. He was driven from the country by 
the social persecution roused against him by the clergy and 
the “ Church and King” mob, who would not suffer a 
Socinian to live in England. And if Priestley had to retire 
to America, we can imagine how unendurable life was made 
to his humbler followers. Nor were orthodox dissenters 
under cover. Not only did non-conformists remain excluded 
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from the Universities and from numerous civil rights, but a 
social persecution was now directed against them ; some 
were forced to abandon their business in the towns and to 
fly to America, while the position of dissenters on the estates of 
Tory landowners was often rendered untenable. To this 
persecution it was the design of the cabinet in the year 1800 
to give legislative force. The design to go back on the 
Toleration Act of 1688 so far got a hold of Pitt’s mind that 
he was only diverted from his purpose by the appeals of 
Wilberforce. This man, whose religion was no mere con- 
ventionality, while he pursued Deism with the sharpest edge 
of the law, while he stirred up the educated classes to regard 
Priestley’s views with a horror of which their Laodicean 
ancestors had been innocent, felt that the Gospel had true 
though erring friends in the orthodox non-conformists. 
Wilberforce therefore checked the design, which would, as 
he said, at once have filled the gaols with the best of the 
dissenting ministers. But that the Cabinet should have 
seriously considered such iniquity, shows what was the 
spirit of the age. 

The legal persecution of non-conformity had been sug- 
gested to Pitt by Bishop Prettyman,! the type of the clergy- 
man of that day, hostile to every earnest movement within 
the Church, whether evangelical or other, but stringent to 
put down the unorthodox and the dissenters by law, and 
shameless in the pursuit of the loaves and fishes. He finally 
made use of his position as Pitt’s old tutor and friend to ask 
his pupil to make him Archbishop of Canterbury; the best 
use of the prerogative ever made by George III was to veto 
this scandalous job. In Ireland the Bishops added open vice 
to the characteristics of their English brethren. ‘In the 
“north,” wrote the Primate of Ireland in 1801, “I have 
“six bishops under me. Three are men of tolerable moral 
“‘ character, but are inactive and useless, and two are or 
“acknowledged bad character. Fix Mr. Beresford at 
‘‘ Kilmore and we shall then have three very inactive 
“bishops, and, what I trust the world has not yet seen, 
“three bishops in one district reported to be the most 


1 Life of Wilberforce. II. 360-5. 
2 Rose’s Diaries. II. pp. 82-9. 
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profligate men in Europe.”! At Kilmore Mr. Beresford 
was duly fixed. 

Such was the Church which in the name of morality 
urged on the State to suppress every movement of thought. 
For the cry had been raised which most easily appeals to the 
English ear, that the foundations of morality were in danger. 
In the full 18th century the governing class had been utterly 
profligate, and some of George III’s favourite ministers had 
been among the worst. That caused no alarm. But when 
democracy showed its head, the Tories became in theory, 
though not in practice, moral. The silly marriage theory 
promulgated by the philosopher Godwin, gave his 
enemies their cue. Family life was being undermined by 
the Jacobins! Ifthe standard of English morals was not 
high, the continental standard was lower still, and it was easy 
therefore for our alarmists to call attention to the continental 
standard, and to ascribe to the teaching of Jacobinism, 
evils that had been rampant in the days of Louis XIV. 
Canning’s satires are full of this idea ; and one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of learning in the United Kingdom solemnly 
wrote a book to prove that Frederic William II. of Prussia 
was the saviour of social morality, because he had suppressed 
free thought in his dominions by force ; Frederick William, 
religious mystic, and voluptuary, who even in his debauches 
never forgot to be pious, and who caused the Lutheran 
Clergy solemnly to legalise and sanctify his bigamy ! ” 
With Frederick William thus recognised by the Tories as a 
saviour of society, we can understand why Byron afterwards 
plunged to the assault of throne, altar and hearth together. 

Hypocrisy was the order of the day. The word “ free- 
dom” was, by a master-piece of irony, retained in the official 
cant. When Pitt introduced his Seditious Meetings Bill 
into the House, he spoke large words on the undoubted 
right of the people to that freedom of speech of which the 
measure was designed to deprive them. ‘“ The perfect free- 
dom, civil and religious which we enjoy in this happy 


1 The Viceroy’s Post-Bag. Mac Donagh. p. 99. 

? Proofs of Conspiracy. Robison. 1797 (dedicated to Secretary Windham) 
pp. 90-2. 276. 283. 316-7. For the private life and public policy of Frederic 
William II., see Sorel L’ Europe et la Rév. Fr. I. 478-496. 
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country”, became the cant phrase of the persecutors. Even 
Scotch writers, the countrymen of Muir and Palmer, in 
books written to argue that religious persecution is a duty 
of the State, could talk of our Constitution as one in which 
each man sits “‘ under his own vine, and under his own fig- 
tree, and there is none to make him afraid.” Language 
like this has to a large extent imposed upon posterity, but it 
goaded contemporaries like Byron to madness. 

Another form of hypocrisy was to inveigh perpetually 
against the cruelties exercised by the French revolutionists 
as being the peculiar results of liberal principles, while our 
allies the despots were perpetrating like acts in Poland 
without even a shadow of excuse, and threatening them 
against France in Brunswick manifestos ; and while we our- 
selves were torturing the Irish by flogging and pitchcapping 
as a regular system. ‘The torture was condoned over here, 
just as the Terror was condoned in France, as being the only 
means of self-preservation in time of deadly peril. Whether 
massacre without torture, or torture reduced to a system, be 
the worst, it is for casuists to decide. But whereas Robe- 
spierre and Carrier of Nantes paid the penalty of their 
crimes at the hands of their fellow revolutionists as soon as 
the worst danger of civil war and invasion had passed, Judkin 
Fitzgerald was shielded by special Act of Parliament from 
the natural legal consequence of his crimes, was given a 
pension and raised to the Honourable Order of Baronets. 
That men who condoned Fitzgerald should accuse the 
Jacobins of inhumanity, is the kind of thing that astounds 
those who have not been brought up in the English tra- 
dition. And it has not escaped Mr. Brandes.” 

This system of hypocrisy and tyranny, in the course of 
its long struggle with the more tyrannical though possibly 
more useful revolutionary governments of France, success- 
fully smothered the first stirrings of radical and free thought. ) 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and many others had gone | 
over. Fox haddied. Then came Waterloo, the restoration 
of the ancien régime throughout the European world, and the 












1 Proofs of Conspiracy. pp. 94. 446. 
2 Brandes. 154-5. Lecky. History of England, ed. 1890, VIII. pp. 22-30. 
State Trials XXVII. 759-820. 
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English corn laws. Radicalism again attempted to lift its 
head, destined to be stamped down once more by Castlereagh. 
That was the moment when Byron’s poetry suddenly became 
a force in politics. 


I have set down these few facts to explain what 
Mr. Brandes calls “ the political background” of his book, 
and to justify the high importance and value which he attaches 
to Byron’s place in history. The true splendour of Byron lay 
in his instinct to rebellion, compounded of the pride of the 
aristocrat and the self-assertion of the egoist against the society 
that rebukes him, together with a generous rage for justice 
and a democratic sympathy with the poor. His service to 
mankind was this, that in the hour of universal repression and 
discouragement, he made all England and all Europe hear 
the note of everlasting defiance. He was called Satanic : 
there have been moments in history when the qualities of 
Milton’s Satan are needed to save mankind. 


“Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind.” 


He spoke, and the oppressor looked pitiable, and the inquisi- 
tor stood naked to the scorn of the world ; the laugh at last 
was turned against the anti-Jacobin. The government no 
more dared silence him than the Russian government dared 
silence Tolstoi. His previous literary fame, his personal 
prestige, the very force of the offending satires made it 
impossible to institute proceedings against the Dedication of 
Don fuan, or the Vision of ‘fudgment. But although the first 
crash of Byron’s thunder could scarcely have been louder or 
more electric, the destructive bolts might have been more 
wisely aimed. He might then have exerted a more lasting 
influence upon England, where even liberals soon said that 
the “ thunder’s roll” had “ taught them little.” And though 
abroad the Byronic cult has had length of days that are not 
yet at an end, it might well have been the religion of a purer 
humanity. But though Mr. Brandes sees this, he will not 
call attention to the spots on his sun. 

I have already indicated, in describing the claim set up 
by the reactionaries to be considered as the high priests of 
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virtue, how the atmosphere of the time provoked Byron to 
confound the hearth with the altar and the throne. The 
temptation no doubt was strong, but he could have resisted 
it if there had not been a weak place in his own armour. 
His cynical view of private morals, so different from the 
generosity of his political passions, was connected with his 
old-fashioned and essentially aristocratic ideas of women. 
This deficiency in his equipment as a rebel has escaped Mr. 
Brandes’ attention. Byron was not revolutionary enough: 
his ideas of male supremacy were those of the ancien régime. 
He understood the rights of man, but he seems never to have 
heard of the rights of woman. Yet the idea had already 
been set afloat among our English radicals, though only in 
the crudest form. Shorn of its coarseness and hardness, Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women was in her day a great 
advance in social thought. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that the book contains a single word against marriage ; but 
it claims education for women, on the ground that the relation 
of the sexes must be essentially intellectual and moral, not 
sensual and trivial. All such ideas were to the creator of 
Juan and Haidée no less ridiculous than to Lord Eldon or 
George III. ‘ You must have observed,” says Byron, “ that 
I give my heroines extreme refinement, joined to great 
simplicity and want of education” : this cheap surrender to 
the “ manly ” ideal of “ the fair sex ” largely accounts for the 
popularity of his works with the vulgar and the conventional. 
The moment he touched on women Byron was the dandy 
and grand seigneur. He thus writes (November 8th, 1819) 
of the Countess Guiccioli: ‘As neither her birth, nor her 
rank, nor connections of birth or marriage are inferior to my 
own, I am in honour bound to support her through.” What 
revolutionary sentiments! What justice and equality is 
here implied to the Guiccioli’s humbler sisters! The truth 
is that the deliverer of Greece had not “doubled Cape 
Turk,” and Mr. Brandes might have pointed out this fact 
in one of his seven chapters, without sinning against the 
rigidity of his own liberalism. 

Again, Mr. Brandes treats the Byronic philosophy of 
life with the same respect with which he treats the Byronic 
politics. This seems a mistake. So, too, some of the pages 
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devoted to the content of Byron’s nature poetry, might have 
been better spent on Wordsworth’s. And is Manfred really 
“matchless as an Alpine landscape”? (p. 302.) It has some 
formidable rivals! The true poetry of nature and of the 
then newly discovered Alps, may rather be sought in the 
sixth Book of the Pre/ude, with all the absurd, pleasing, 
trivial realism of the walking tour, lighted by occasional 
gleams of solemn grandeur wherein the mountains are 
revealed as the symbol of something too great for our com- 
prehension ; in Coleridge’s Hymn to Mont Blanc ; in Shelley’s 
Prometheus, (Act 11. sc. 3.) 

Mr. Brandes in no way underestimates the value of the 
content of Shelley’s poetry. He says, speaking of the birth 
at Field Place in August 1792, that his “ life was to be of 
greater and more enduring significance in the emancipation 
of the human mind than all that happened in France ” even 
in that great month. Here, surely, he is more in the right 
than Matthew Arnold. Because Shelley’s poetry is angelic, 
it is not necessarily “ ineffectual.” If, as Matthew Arnold 
says, Byron tells us more about politics and practical life, 
Shelley reveals to us that there is also a life of the imagin- 
ation, whose existence is not to be doubted, whose value is 
not to be denied, because it is so seldom that we find the 
door to it, because * rarely, rarely,” comes the “ spirit of 
delight.” Shelley, who differed more from the normal 
person than his modern biographers, friendly or hostile, 
have been ready to admit, lived perpetually in that upper 
world where others penetrate seldom, or not at all. It is 
through his poetry that we occasionally get glimpses into 
that other sphere of passions not of this earth. 


““ Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aerial kisses, 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses.” 


This sort of poetry always arouses the resentment of the 
proud in intellect. For to feel the emotions of Shelley’s 
poetry is to confess that there are realms of spiritual life for 
which the wings of wisdom alone are too weak: it is 
admittedly to feel the “blank misgivings of a Creature 


moving about in worlds not realized.” And so the proud can- 
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notenter here. For they cannot demean themselves to feel— 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow.” 


The doors of this Kingdom had been for ever closed to 
Wordsworth when he reached middle age ; and Byron was 
always outside it, although he was one of the dozen 
contemporaries who liked and admired Shelley. 

Whenever Shelley tried to apply the standards of his 
world to the hard facts of ours, he made himself, at best, 
ridiculous. As an influence on politics in his own day, he 
was nothing. His cry after “something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow,” dies away like faint music over the 
heads of the men whom Byron summons to the barricades, 


** Ad arma, cessantes ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat.” 


But now that Matternich and Castlereagh are no more, 
and Garibaldi’s statue is safe on the Janiculum, and the ages 
still go by bringing to Western Europe subtler oppressions 
and larger liberties; now that we can no longer raise the 
poor by giving them the vote, nor awaken the mind of man 
to truth by setting free the press ; now it is that ardent and 
intellectual souls of many different creeds and parties find 
only in Shelley’s poetry the atmosphere which they can truly 
call liberty, the zeal for the unfettered pursuit of truth and 
of justice and of beauty ; in each fresh generation, generous 
youth will for ever be setting out on some new voyage for 
which the last chorus in He//as is the sailors’ chant of 
departure. This idea Mr. Brandes has well expressed as 
follows :— 

“¢ When Shelley sings to liberty, we feel that this liberty 
is not a thing which we can grasp with our hands, or confer 
as a gift in a constitution, or inscribe among the articles of 
a state church,” or, one might surely add, on the programme 
of a revolutionary party. “Itis the eternal cry of the human 
spirit, its never-ending requirement of itself ; it is the spark 
of heavenly fire which Prometheus placed in the human 
heart when he formed it, and which it has been the work ot 
the greatest among men to fan into the flame that is the 
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source of all light, and all warmth in those who feel that 
life would be dark as the grave and cold as stone without 
it” (p. 88). This is well said; except that we feel the 
presence of liberty, thus defined, quite as much when 
Shelley “sings” to love or beauty, as when he “sings to 
liberty ” herself. His liberty is rather the condition of his 
life than the object of it. Liberty, even Shelley’s liberty, is 
not an end but a means. This brings us at last to issue with 
the central idea of Mr. Brandes’ book. 

Liberty is the indispensable condition of any noble 
function of the soul—a condition seldom realised, to be 
won in the first instance only by such determined and 
painful warfare, and retained only by so constant a watch 
upon our conduct and its motives, that there is no wonder 
if those few who know the value and the rarity of 
freedom, sometimes make the error of supposing it to be 
the end of life. Yet it is not the end but the means. The 
mischief is that the majority of men, who do not regard 
it as an end, greatly underestimate its importance as a 
means, or think that they have got it when they are only 
following some conventional standard. 

And as with life, so with poetry which is the essence of 
life. The condition of poetry is freedom, but the content of 
poetry is joy, sorrow, beauty, love, man’s awe at the strength 
and his hope in the beneficence of those unknown powers 
upon whose lap all living things are cradled. Poetry must 
speak of all that the human spirit desires and fears. It is 
because Shelley has created his goddess Liberty in the 
image of all these things, that she has some reality as an 
object for our devotion ; there is little to distinguish his 
liberty from those spiritual and material forces of Nature 
to which he appeals in the Ode to the West Wind. All the 
great passions of the heart and of the intellect find 
expression in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. 
Mr. Brandes by his brilliant analysis of their various 
themes, establishes a claim for his book as the best general 
guide to the poetry of this period. But though his mind 
comprehends all these passions, his heart is stirred 
most deeply by the note of rebellion. Hence, after doing 
full justice to Coleridge, Scott, Keats and Shelley, he dwells. 
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longer and more lovingly on Byron. “In the First Canto 
of Childe Harold,’ he says, “we already find the /ove of 
Sreedom exalted as the one force capable of emancipating 
from the despair with which the universal misery (the 
Weltschmerz, as the Germans call it) has overwhelmed the 
soul” (p. 296). The prescription is too limited to cope 
with a disease so general. It is only for particular indi- 
viduals in special epochs of history that the love of liberty 
by itself alone can be enough to ennoble life. Byron in 
the age of Metternich was perhaps a case in point, but 
Byron was neither an ordinary person, nor ordinarily 
situated,—nor altogether satisfactory. And, after all, the 
reason why it was good to overthrow Metternich was that 
we might advance freely to the positive values of life which 
Byron so often affected to deny. Nor did these errors die 
at Missolonghi. ‘They prevail in continental “ pessimism ” 
to-day, and find a cheerful Irish tongue in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, whose socialism, like Byron’s liberty, is a means 
ashamed to confess that it has anything so dana/ as an end. 

Liberty, then, is not the last, but the first, word in 
human affairs. Its spirit must envelope and preserve the 
poet, lest he suffer the same decay as Wordsworth and 
Tennyson growing thistle-headed in old age,—but his eye 
must be fixed on things of more positive value. In an 
age of tyranny and hypocrisy such as I have described, this 
atmosphere of liberty naturally materialised into rebellion, 
as in the case of Coleridge while he was writing his best 
poetry, of Shelley, and of Byron. Keats, indeed, with that 
wonderful artist’s sanity of his, remained an onlooker with 
strong liberal sympathies, rather than an active rebel. And 
it was easy for Browning to find salvation in this attitude, 
in an age of comparative freedom. But by whatever 
means of rebellion or of liberalism each kept the windows 
of his mind clear, the chief value of their work (except 
only in Byron’s case) lay not in the wars they waged, but 
in the things which alone make it worth while ever to 
wage war. 

But whatever may have been the case with the poets 
themselves, it is, perhaps, more desirable than Mr. Brandes 
thinks, that their readers should observe the Truce of Poetry. 
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The best poetry should be the common ground of all creeds 
and of all parties. It unites those whom all other writing 
divides. It is a body of scripture, almost a religion, 
common to those who, though not of one opinion in every- 
thing, seek some method by which to approach one 
another on subjects of deepest feeling and importance. 
Liberal spirits and pious souls would have gteater difficulty 
in understanding each other, if it were not for Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and the emotions to which they give the most 
perfect expression. If their poems, and those of Coleridge 
and Keats were at all widely understood and loved, we 
should find among men more of those several qualities 
which it is the highest function of religion and of liberalism 
to engender. 

For this reason, and for many others besides, there is 
truth in the old saying about the songs and the laws ; yes, 
the songs of the people would indeed be more important 
than their laws,—if only they learnt the songs and lived by 
them, as they learn and observe the laws! But how little 
is this condition fulfilled, even among us English who 
perhaps have produced the greatest body of poetry of any 
race that ever saw the sun. Of how much real account 
is this heritage of ours in the spiritual life even of our 
educated class? But there is also another and potentially a 
vaster sphere of influence for our poets, in America, where 
for thousands of years to come, innumerable millions will 
be brought up to speak our common tongue. Let it be our 
prayer that many thousands of them, generation after 
generation, be endowed with the qualities of mind and 
spirit necessary to make Shelley, Wordsworth, and Keats 
more to them than names learnt in the school. May we 
citizens of the new industrial world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, still preserve the poetic soul, that priceless legacy 
bequeathed us by the dying past, and may we not suffer 
unconscious assimilation to the machinery which it is our 
just pride to command, our subtle danger to obey ; then 
will these poets exert over us and our remote descendants 
the same enormous and enduring influence that Virgil and 
Dante exerted over old Europe. 

G. M. TREvVELYAN 
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